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77° 
“HONOUR ALL MEN.” 


Wuom shall we honour? Kings on thrones 
all golden, 
With crowns of orient pearls, and Tyrian 
robe, 
Heirs of the might of generations olden, 
Stretching their sceptre over half the globe ? 
Whom shall we honour? Statesmen sage and 
hoary, 
Wise to retain and wiser to reform, 
Stirred by no thirst but that of life’s true glory, 
Bold pilots through the darkness and the 
storm? 


Whom shall we honour? Poets chanting 
sweetly 
The lays of might that thrill a nation’s heart, 
High souls that do their Master’s bidding 
meetly, 
And on the mountain summits roam apart ? 









Nay, not these only : infants in their weakness, 
Slaves in their galleys, prisoners in their cell; 
Young girls that shrink and quail in maiden 







meekness, 
Sick, poor, unknowing;— honour these as 
well. 






Calm let the voice be, kind as angel’s greeting; 

Gentle the words, as one who fears to pain; 

Reproach with pity, wrath with love still meet- 
ing, 

Searching how best thy brother’s soul to 
gain. 








So spake true saints of God, and won men’s 
favour; 
So lived meek Paul, in pure and blameless 
guile; 
Now with clear joy, and now in accents graver, 
Rousing each conscience, winning each to 
smile. 











So, subtly truthful, courteous, calm and gentle, 
Drawing all hearts with cords of trust and 
love, 
His true sons guarding with a love parental, 
He moved, as bright stars through the dark- 
ness move, 








So spake our Master, patient, meek, and lowly, 
To way-worn travellers, Israel’s wandering 
sheep; 
He the All-pure, receiving men unholy, 
Sharing their joys, and weeping as they weep. 






Yea, doubt it not; each soul deserves that 
honour; 
We may count none as common or unclean; 
She beareth still the King’s true stamp upon 
her; 
Marred, half-effaced, His likeness still is 
seen, 










Hushed be each word and thought of wrath 
and scorning; 
Turn not away in weariness or pride; 
When the light dawns of life’s eternal morning, 
The poorest, frailest, may be at thy side, 







“HONOUR ALL MEN,” ETC. 


Yes, honour all; but keep thy heart’s best lov- 
ing, 

For those true brothers, children of thy God, 

On the same pathway, to the same goal mov- 
ing, 

The strait and narrow way our Master trod. 


| Love with a love that does not fail nor lan- 
guish; 
_ Enduring, zealous, hoping, helping all; 
Quick to console all sorrow, soothe all anguish, 
= brightly though the thick night 
all. 


Sunday Magazine. E. H. PLUMPTRE. 


UNSATISFACTORY. 


“ HAVE other lovers, — say, my love, — 
Loved thus before to-day ?” — 
“They may have, yes they may, my love; 

Not long ago they may.” 


“But though they worshipped thee, my love, 
Thy maiden heart was free ?”” — 

“Don’t ask too much of me, my love; 
Don’t ask too much of me.” 


“Yet now ’tis you and I, my love, 
Love’s wings no more will fly ?”” — 

“Tf Love could never die, my love, 
Our love should never die.” 


“For shame! and is this so, my love, 
And Love and I must go?” — 

“Indeed I do not know, my love; 
My life, I do not know.” 


“You will, you must be true, my love, 
Nor look and love anew !” — 
“T’ll see what I can do, my love; 
I'll see what I can do.” 
Macmillan, 






HYMN FOR A LITTLE CHILD. 


Gop make my life a little light, 
Within the world to glow; 

A little flame that burneth bright, 
Wherever I may go. 

God make my life a little flower, 
That giveth joy to all, 

Content to bloom in native bower, 
Although its place be small. 


God make my life a little song, 
That comforteth the sad; 

That helpeth others to be strong, 
And makes the singer glad. 


God make my life a little staff 
Whereon the weak may rest, 
That so what health and strength I have 
May serve my neighbours best. 
God make my life a little hymn 
Of tenderness and praise; 
Of faith —that never waxeth dim, 
In all his wondrous ways. 





Good Words. M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 














CENTRAL ASIA. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
CENTRAL ASIA.* 

THE first two works on our list were is- 
sued before the late revival of excitement 
about Central Asian questions. The pub- 
lication must, in each case, have been in- 





spired by a happy prescience, or guided 


by singular good fortune. ; 


Of Professor Vambéry’s book, we can- 
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Bokhara seems not to have been of 
much antiquity at the Mahommedan con- 
quest. Moslem writers, cited by Vdm- 
béry as asserting that the city’s name 
meant in the language of the idolaters 
“a place of study,” indicate its true origin. 
The site is said to have been a hollow 
covered with marshy jungle. Here, then, 
amid the reeds and wild-fowl, some pious 


not speak at such length as it might just-; Buddhist ascetics established their ]7- 
ly claim. It is the only history of Bo-|Zéra, just as the early monks of our own 


khara in existence ; the narrative is main- | 
tained with surprising spirit; and the! 
proportions assigned to each period are 
adjusted with great judgment, and free: 
from prolixity. The author uses a vari- | 
ety of new Oriental sources, and intro- 
duces us to dynasties now named in an 
European book for the first time. They, 
indeed, as might be expected, are not 
the dynasties whose history affords 
the most attractive episodes. The at- 
tention must flag over the barren wars 
and bigotries of the later Uzbeg rule, till 
that rule reaches a climax of degradation 
in Nasrullah Khan, best identified to 
English readers as the unpunished mur- 
derer of Conolly and Stoddart, father of 
the present Amfr Mozaffar, on whose un- 
happy head, as Professor VAmbéry re- 
marks, the ancient Hebrew proverb, that 
“The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge,” 
has found a rare and rapid completeness 
of verification. In the base reign of 
Nasrullah a new and vast power rises 
luridly on the horizon of Bokhara. 





* 1. History of Bokhara, from the Earliest Period 


down to the Present. By Arminius Vambéry. Lon- 
don, 1873. 
2. A Fourney to the Source of the River Oxus. By 


Captain John Wood, Indian Navy. New Edition, 
edited by his Son. With an Essay on the Geography 
of the Valley of the Oxus. By Colonel Henry Yule, 
C.B. 

3. Correspondence with Russia respecting Central 
Asia. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
Command of Her Majesty. 1873. Nos. 1 and 2. 
(Quoted below as A and B.) 

4. Die Russen in Centralasien. 
wald. Wien, 1869. 

5. A General Report on the Yusufzais. 
Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Corps of Guides. 
1864. 

6. Report on Peshawar District. By Major H. 
James, C.B. Lahore, 1871. 

7. Fournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. 
XXVIII.: Notes on Kajiristan; and Vol. XXXI.: 


Rar 
1872. 


Von F. v. Hell- 


By H. W. 
Lahore, 





Account of Suwat, &c. By Captain H. G. Raverty. 


lands sat down amidst the fens of Ely or 
Glastonbury. It is interesting thus to 
trace in the name of Holy Bokhara a 
flood-mark, in the extreme north-west, of 
that strange influence of Hindu religion 
which has spread in an opposite quarter 
to far Japan and the Moluccas. 


We had selected for extract passages 
treating of the accession of the Amfr 
Maasum (1784), and his invasion of Merv, 
because they touch characteristics of 
Central Asia; the pharisaic Islamism of 
Bokhara; the slaving raids, which are 
the scourge of the whole Khorasan fron- 
tier; the processes by which tracts of 
Asia, once fertile and populous, become 
the irretrievable prey of barrenness. But 
space affords but one extract, which we 
take from a letter addressed to the Amir 
by Aga Mahommed Shah in 1797, and 
which contains aremarkable recognition of 
the national unity of the Turkish races : — 


Dost thou perchance wish to renew the old 
wars between Iran and Turan? For such a 
task thou art verily not sufficient. To play 
with the tail of the lion, to tickle the tiger in 
the ear, is not the part of a prudent man. Yet 
all men are descended from Adam and Eve, 
and if thou art proud of thy relationship to 
Turanian princes, know that my descent is 
also from the same. ... We all of us owe 
thanks to God, the Almighty, that he hath 
given the dominion over Turan and Iran, over 
Rum, Rus, China, and India, to the exalted 
family of Turk. Let each be content... . I 
also will dwell in peace within the ancient 
boundaries of Iran, and none of us will pass 
over the Oxus. — P. 


eer 


5 be be 

It is indeed a notable fact that for more 
than eight centuries at least, unless the 
anarchy that followed the death of Nadir 
Shah show a kind of exception, no dy- 
nasty of other than Turanian blood has 
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reigned in Iran; nor, during that time, 
has any dynasty of Iranian blood held 
high power anywhere in Asia. 

The English of Vambéry’s work is far 
above the ordinary run of anonymous 
translations. There are some odd mis- 
takes in it, but they evidently spring from 
the translator’s want of familiarity with 
Oriental subjects, and not from defective 
knowledge of either German or English. 
Dr. Vambéry gives us incidentally many 
curious etymologies. We are glad to be- 
lieve him when he tells us that JZankéar- 
ni, the cognomen of Jaldluddfn, the gal- 
lant king of Chorasmia, meaning “the 
Sniveller,” is an error for Mangbardi, 
“the Heaven-sent.” Still the meanings 
which he assigns to the names of the 
Tartar tribes are trivial enough. He 
considers the name of the great tribe of 
Kerait to have beena corruption of K7rit, 
“Grey Dog.” Manghit, the tribe to 
which the reigning house of Bokhara be- 
longs, he interprets as “Sick Dog”! 
Kungrat, the race from which the Khans 
of Cathay used to select their hand- 
maidens, according to that strange sys- 
tem of competitive marks described by 
Marco Polo, and still surviving as an 
Uzbeg clan, is “ Chestnut Horse ;” and 
Oirat, another tribe of great fame in 
the Mongol wars, is “ Grey Horse.” We 
hesitate when our author asserts the sur- 
name of Timour, Gurgdén, as commonly 
written, to be properly Kéreken, meaning 
“ Handsome,” and to be merely the name 
fo the particular family from which the 
conqueror was sprung. We have always 
understood the title Gurgdz, to be a Mon- 
gol term, meaning “ Son-in-law,” which 
was applied formalty to chiefs espoused 
to ladies of the Great Khan’s family, and 
which was bestowed on Timour because 
one of his wives was a daughter of the 
last Mongol emperor at Cambaluc. Hence 
he is called by the Chinese Timour /wma, 
a term having the same application. 

We bow to Professecr Vambéry’s Ozdeg, 
without adopting a symbol that only puz- 
zles an English reader; and we doubt 
not he has reasons for writing Belkh and 
Bedakhshan (though why in the name of 
consistency not Bedekhshan ?), but in 
an English book we protest against these 
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disguises of the familiar Balkh and Ba- 
dakhshan ; whilst we hardly recognize the 
Lion of the Panjéb under the form of 
Rendjit, or Naoshera (more strictly Noh- 
shaira), the scene of his triumph over the 
Afghans, under that of Vucécherov. 

The last chapter of the “ History of 
Bokhara” is headed “ Fir Mozaffar- 
eddin and the House of Romanoff.” This 
gives a spirited sketch of Russian prog- 
ress in Turkestan. Vambéry, it need not 
be said, is no friend to Russian aggran- 
dizement, but in this history he writes 
impartially and does full justice to Rus- 
sian valour and enterprise. 

In General Duhamel’s memorandum on 
a diversion against British India, re- 
cently published by the “ Allgemeine Zei- 
tung,” on nothing is so much stress laid 
as on the necessity of Afghan alliance. 
And it was a just perception of this that 
led to our fatal enterprise of 1838. The 
importance attached to the Russian 
agency in that quarter was perfectly well 
founded, however disastrous the shape 
that our rulers gave to their consequent 
action. The third part of a century — 
the measure of a generation — has passed 
since then, and great indeed has been the 
approximation of the two empires. The 
advance has not been all on the Russian 
side. In 1838 our frontier posts were on 
the left bank of the Sutlej, and of these 
Ferozpore alone was within 300 miles of 
the Indus. In 1873 the Indus and all its 
Indian tributaries are within our frontier, 
which practically extends to the foot of 
the Bolan Pass leading to Southern 
Afghanistan, as well as to the jaws of the 
Khyber leading to Kabul. Russia was 
then at Orenburg ; she is now at Samar- 
kand ; and her troops have been at Shahr 
Sabz. Roundly speaking the direct in- 
terval between Ferozpore and Orenburg 
was more than 1800 miles, that between 
Peshawar and Samarkand is less than 
500. 

The history of the Russian advance 
from the old frontier has been sketched 
in former numbers of this Review by the 
hand of a master.* The last of these 


* See “Quarterly Review” for October, 1865, and 
October, 1868. 
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brought the narrative to the battle of! 
Irjdir and the capture of Khojand. 

The battle of Irjar, fought May 2oth 
1866, at a spot near the left bank of the 
Jaxartes between Tashkand and Khojand, 
was won by the Russians at very small 
cost; their friendly historian von Hell- 
wald says, “Some dozens of wounded 
were the loss spoken of ;” * but it was an 
important day in the history of Central 
Asia. 

The Amfr of Bokhara there first came 
into personal contact with Russian disci- 
pline, courage, and artillery ; he had to 
flee for his life, leaving his whole camp 
equipage, guns, and material. It was dif- 
ficult to maintain illusions when Russian 
round-shot were bowling by him, and 
Cossack spears pressing upon his crup- 
per; and, for the first time, the hard 
shell of arrogance and ignorance was 
pierced by some perception of his own 
ineffable weakness before the power that 
he had provoked. Vdmbéry calls Irjdr 
the Canne of Turkestan, but perhaps 
Plassey would be a happier parallel, not 
only in the results of the victory, but in 
the disparity of the victor’s force and the 
insignificance -of his losses. Khojand 
was stormed a fortnight later (6th June). 
The half of Khokand, with two out of its 
three most important cities, had now 
passed into the Russian empire, and the 
Khan held what was left him at the pleas- 
ure of the Czar; the Russians, therefore, 
had nothing to dread in rear of their ad- 
vance to Bokhara. The Amir looked far 
and near for help in vain. 

Count Dashkoff, who had succeeded to 
the command, advanced. The fortress 
of Uratippa was stormed on the 2nd 
October, 1866; and Jizzakh on the r&th. 
A pause followed, during which an impe- 
rial ukase [16th (28th) July, 1867] recon- 
structed the Russian administration in 
Central Asia, placing under one general 
government of Turkestan the whole of 


* Vet this Austrian writer speaks of the “‘ murderous 
fire’? of the Amir’s artillery, and says he was provided 
through English aid with excellent rifled cannon and 
It is strange that so intelligent a 
He is surpassed, however, 






Minié small-arms. 
writer can be so credulous. 


by the Petersburg 4/7, which states that England is 
organizing Chinese troops zz Western China to use 
against the Russians! — 7%ses, March 2gth. 
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the territory from the Aral to the Thian- 
shan and the Zungarian frontier. Gen- 
eral Kaufmann was selected for the new 


government. The Amir in this interval 
made some half-hearted and futile at- 


tempts at negotiation, followed by re- 
newed hostilities. In May, 1868, the 
Russian advanced posts were at Tash- 
Kopruk, or “the Stone Bridge,’ on one 
of the branches of the Zarafshan, or Riv- 
er of Samarkand. On the 13th the force 
(about 8000 men and 16 guns) went for- 
ward. A vain attempt was made to stop 
them by a pretence of negotiations ; but 
General Kaufmann paid no attention, 
and the Zarafshdn was crossed in the 
face of the Uzbeg batteries. The Amfr’s 
troops, amounting to some 40,000 men, 
and posted most favourably, left their 
guns and ran as soon as the Russians 
drew near. The gates of Samarkand 
were closed against the fugitives, but 
opened to the enemy. 

The Amfr’s last attempt at resistance 
against the invaders was made (June 14) 
at Sirptil, about sixty miles on the Bo- 
khara side of Samarkand, ending, as usual, 
in the complete rout and dispersion of 
the Amfir’s forces and capture of their 
guns, and was followed by the peace 
which transferred to Russia all the Bo- 
khara territory from Katte-Kurghan east- 
ward, accompanied by a war indemnity 
and the fullest concession of commercial 
privileges.* 

Simultaneously an episode occurred at 
Samarkand which reads like a repetition 
ofeventsin India. Major von Stempel had 
been left behind in the old citadel with de- 
tachments amounting to 658 men includ- 
ing sick. A force brought by Jura and 
Baba Beg, the chiefs of Kitab and Shahr 
Sabz, to the aid of Bokhara, and consist- 
ing of many thousands, after an attempt 
to decoy the garrison to a distance from 
the walls, with the treacherous conni- 
vance of the native officials, entered the 
city, and for eight days continued their 
assaults, by day and night, upon the very 
imperfect defences of the citadel. These 
were maintained in the most heroic and 


* We nowhere find a trustworthy statement of the 
terms. 
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indefatigable manner, with heavy loss in- 
deed (221 killed and wounded), but with- 
out parting with an inch of ground ; and 
on the 2oth June the return of General 


Kaufmann brought relief to this illus- | 


trious garrison. 

We may mistrust the objects of the 
conquering Russian, or feel that his in- | 
terest and ours are hard to reconcile; 
but it is impossible to feel much compas- 
sion for the conquered Uzbeg. The 
memory of Conolly and Stoddart is 
enough to.bar that. Nor surely can any 
Englishman read the details of Russian 
feats like this defence of Samarkand | 
without a glow of sympathy, and the re- | 
membrance of many a parallel story on 
Indian soil. 

Not long afterwards the Amfr had to | 
seal his humiliation by calling in Russian 
aid to put down a rebellion which his heir, | 
Abdul Malik Mirza, had raised, with the | 
assistance of the chiefs of Shahr Sabz on 
the south of the Aksai mountains, which 
bound the valley of the Zarafshan. Karshi 
(November 1868), and, on a renewed oc- 
casion two years later, Shahr Sabz itself, 
the cradle of Timour,* were occupied by 
General Abramoff, but faithfully made | 
over to the Amfr of Bokhara. 

Evidently, however, it rests with Rus- 
sia to advance her boundary to the Oxus 
when she thinks it for her advantage. 
And in the recent correspondence be- 
tween Lord Granville and Prince Gort- 
chakoff the probability of that advance 
seems almost frankly implied. 

That correspondence and the discus- 
sions on it have brought up many names 
destined perhaps to be better known, but 
heretofore little famiiar. Nor has this 
sudden revival of the Central Asian ques- 
tion in anew phase found some of our 
most potent authorities of the press well 
up in their geography. To quote exam- 
ples would be invidious, though it would 
be the best justification of our desire to 
devote the remainder of this paper to an 
attempt, aided by free use of the works 
before us, to sketch some of the main | 
facts of the geography of the countries 
between the two empires, and especially | 
of the tracts named in the recent corre- 
spondence. 

We must limit our field, and do not in- 
tend to touch on the three 
Khanates. 
of the three sinners whom Dante beheld 


* This is the Sherri Yedst taken possessi on of by 
the Russians according to B. p. 51. One f2ncies at firs 
that they had secured a butt of some famous dry vir tage. 


great northern | 
Their fate seems fixed as that | 
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in the jaws of Dis. Bokhara, aiready 
more than half devoured, 


Che ’] capo ha dentro e fuor le gambe mena; 


Khokand, mutilated and still, but his 
head yet spared, 





Vedi come si storce, e non fa motto. 


| Khiva, “che par si membruto,” the most 
'bloated sinner of the three, even as he 
| feels the “maciulla,” the heckle of the 
mighty grinders closing upon him, calls 
upa show of the old insolence. 

| There is one particular name which 
|haunts the geographical utterances of 
some of our daily teachers, as the case of 
| King Charles I. haunted the memorials 
| of one of Mr. Dickens’s eccentrics — it is 
| the Bolor Dégh, At onetime conviction 
| dawns of the fact that this Bolor Dé: ch 
|belongs, like ph/ogiston or the primum 
mobile, to an obsolete system. But it is 
| only for a moment ; a few d: iyS pass, and 
| we find our old friend the Bolor Dagh 
revived, like the “ De’il that was dead” 
in the old Scotch rhyme, and playing as 
important a part as ever. 

The reality represented in some meas- 
ure by this name of Bolor Dagh, con- 
|demned to geographical oblivion by the 
error and fiction with which it has got 
inextricably connected, is the mountain 
mass on which lies the great plateau of 
|Pamir. M. Severtzoff and some other 
geographers give this mass the name of 
Tsung-ling, applied to it by the Chinese 
from time immemorial, and which has 
perhaps as fair a claim to adoption as 
| those of Kuen-lun and Thian-shan, which 
have long acquired all the rights of cit- 
izenship. But we shall adhere to the 
name of Pamir as less outlandish. This 
seems to be the “ Mountain Parnassus” 
of Aristotle, “the greatest of all that ex- 
ist towards the winter sunrise,” from 
which flowed down Indus, Bactrus, 
| Choaspes, Araxes, and other rivers of the 
largest size. To this the old Parsi tradi- 
| tions seem to point as the origin and 
jnucleus of the Aryan migr ations. And 
Ito this day it is a centre round which 
cluster in a very remarkable manner frag- 
ments of old Aryan nations. On this 
central boss of Asia the oldest Mahom- 
medan invaders would seem, by their 
identification with Gihon and Phison of 
the great rivers which descend from its 
|sides, to have believed that the terres- 
rial paradise was to be sought. This is 
|the northern Imaus of Ptolemy, over 
which caravans passed to Serica for silk. 


| And our most modern geographers con- 
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cur with Ptolemy in regarding this great 
physical and political watershed as but a 
prolongation of the great Himalya. To 
this day, thirty-five years after Captain 
Wood’s winter journey to one of the chief 
sources of the Oxus on the Pamir pla- 
teau, no second European has _ stood 
upon that upper story of the world; 
and though native explorers have round- 
ed his data and extended route-measure- 
ments across the whole breadth of the 
great watershed, it is still to that officer 
that we are indebted for the core and 
spine of our geography of the Upper 
Oxus. We regret that Captain Alexan- 
der Wood, in republishing his father’s 
narrative, did not give us a regular biog- 
raphy of the author.* The slight sketch 
that he does present of his history, the 
charm of character which shines from 
the narrative itself, and the high import- 
ance and interest of his exploration mark 
him as one entitled to a permanent place 
among English worthies. 

If we look to the Pamir plateau, prop- 
erly so called, the whole drainage of its 
surface flows by various branches either 
to the Oxus, or to that great central drain 
of Eastern Turkestan which our maps 
call Tarim Gol, terminating in Lake Lob, 
a basin without outlet, of which we know 
but the name. The old tradition of the 
Chinese, based perhaps upon the appar- 
ent disproportion of this recipient to the 
vast amount of drainage directed towards 
it, has always regarded the Tarim as the 
veritable origin of the Hoang-ho, which 
was supposed to dive underground like a 
colossal Arethusa, and to reappear near 
the Chinese frontier. Neither Indus nor 
Jaxartes draws any supplies from the 
proper surface of the plateau, though the 
former is fed from its southern spurs, and 
the latter also may be regarded as receiv- 
ing contributions from its northern coun- 
terforts in the upper valleys of Khokand. 

Strictly speaking, however, Pamir is 
divided from the Khokand mountains by 
another and lower plateau, called the 
Steppe of Alai. A vast sierra runs like a 
barrier wall from east to west between 
these two Steppes, rising in some glori- 
ous peaks to 25,000 feet above the sea. 
To this the eminent traveller Fedchenko, 
who first descried it from the north, has 
given from the Russian standpoint the 
name of 7Zyaus-Alai. To us, looking 
from India, it would be C7s-A lad or Trans- 
Pamir, and it seems better to retain the 


* And surely a portrait of him in the good old fashion 
would have formed an apter and more valuable frontis- 
piece than the horrid crocodiles that usurp that place. 
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neutral name which our Indian travellers 
had already given it of A7@s¢7 Vart. 

Taking this sierra as the northern lim- 
it, the Pamir Steppe may be reckoned to 
have a length of about 180 miles from 
north to south, with a breadth of about 
half. It rises at the highest part to 15,- 
600 feet above the sea, and seems to con- 
sist in the main of stretches of tolerably 
level ground, broken and divided by low 
rounded hills, and in many places whiten- 
ed with salts, but interspersed with 
patches of willow and thorny shrubs, and 
in Summer with tracts of luxuriant grass, 
the fattening properties of which have 
been extolled by various travellers from 
Marco Polo downwards. Many lakes, 
apparently shallow and varying in extent 
with the season, are scattered over the 
surface. Deer (or some animal so called 
by native travellers) are numerous near 
the waters, and the great sheep to which 
Mr. Blyth gave the name of Ov/s Polz, af- 
ter the traveller who first mentioned it, 
seems to be found all over the plateau. 
According to one native traveller the wild 
yak, a characteristic animal of the higher 
Himalya, is also found on Pamir. 

To the eastward some of the offshoots 
of Pamir rise high into the regions of 
eternal snow before dropping into the 
plains of Kashgar or the valleys of the 
Yarkand river and its tributaiies. On 
these upper waters a small secluded 
State, spoken of already as ancient in the 
seventh century, had maintained itself in 
essential independence from time imme- 
morial. Latterly it bore the name of Sari- 
kol, or of Tashkurghdn (* Stone Fort”) 
from the wall of massive stone that girds 
its old capital. Much interest attaches 
to it as having been till the other day the 
one surviving community of Aryan race 
to the eastward of Imaus. In 1869 it was 
annexed by the present ruler of Kashgar ; 
the representative of its ancient Tajik 
lords was driven out,* and the whole of 
his people were swept away to be replaced 
by Kirghiz herdsmen. 

Below this is Eastern Turkestan, a 
country which till very recently had been 
for centuries rigidly -inaccessible. It 
forms a great elevated basin, encircled, 
except on the east, where the Great Gobi 
shuts it in, by mountains among the high- 
est in the world. The southern and 
western parts of the basin, where the 
cities of Khotan, Yarkand, and Kashgar, 
have existed from unknown dates, stand 


* He appears, from an allusion in the Russian papers, 
to have found his way to Tashkand. 
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at a level of upwards of 4000 feet above 
the sea, and its lowest part, where Lake 
Lob lies, is supposed to stand about I200. 
The populated country consists of a chain 
of oases forming an open necklace of rich 
cultivation, girdling a central desert — 
the Takla Makin —which is, in fact, a 
great inlet of the Gobi. A constant tra- 
dition in the country, confirmed by no- 
tices in Chinese works, alleges the great 
encroachments of this desert, and speaks 
of ci ies buried in its sands, of which the 
sites are known. That treasure is reputed 
to be found in these is a matter of course, 
but that zea is found, in one of them at 
least, is a more uncommon circumstance, 
and appears to be a matter of fact. The 
climate is very dry; there is little rain ; 
cultivation depends on irrigation from 
the rivers, which are utilized by an infin- 
ity of canals and watercourses. Mr. 
Shaw, the first Englishman to penetrate 
this region, and fortunately for us, as in- 
telligent as he is enterprising, was strong- 
ly impressed by the cultiv ated and settled 
aspect of the country, and by the pros- 


perous, brisk, and intelligent aspect of | 


the people. He believes that though they 
have long been Turks in language, there 
is in the race a deep basis of Aryan 
blood.. The long faces, well-formed 
noses, and full beards of the peasantry 
testify to this. 

From the second century before Christ 
this region has again and again come 
under Chinese dominion. It did so on 
the last occasion in 1759, and they held it, 
not without frequent and serious revolts, 
till 1863. The spirit of insurrection 
which had for eight or nine years been 
rife among the Mahommedan subjects of 
China then spread to these regions ; the 
eagles gathered from all sides to the prey, 
and the mastery of the country was 
eventually attained, through alternate 
valour and_ treachery, by Mahommed 
Yaktiib Kushbegi. This man is said to 
be wy descent a Tajik of Shaghndn, but 
born at Pishpek, on the Chi river (now 
in the Russian territory of Fort Vérnoé), 
and, according to some accounts, com- 
manded the Khokand garrison of Ak- 
masjid, on the Jaxartes, when they re- 
pelled the first tentative attack of the 
Russians in 1852. For the last six years 
he has reigned over the whole basin of 
Eastern Turkestan with the title of Atalik 
Ghazi; and his power now reaches from 
Pamir eastward to Komul, a distance of 
some II00 miles. Should Russia covet 
this territory, she would probably not | 
find the frst conquest difficult, now that ' 
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Khokand is practically a tributary. It is 
indeed, alleged that the chief pass be- 
tween Khokand and Kashgar has been 
already made practicable for artillery. 
But it is not probable that the Russian 
Government will at any early date be de- 
sirous so far to extend its cares; nor, if 
it did, would the occupation be so serious 
to us as the establishment of Russian 
power on the Oxus. 

During the period of the Chinese rule, 
up to the murder of Adolphus Schlagint- 
weit at Kashgar in 1857, it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that as little rumour 
of what passed in Eastern - Turkestan 
reached India across the high Tibetan 
tracts as there reached Europe in the 
middle ages of what was passing among 
the Aztecs. Many Englishmen now liv- 
ing must have spent thirty years in the 
upper provinces of India without ever 
having heard a word of events in Kashgar 
of Khotan. About the years 1834-35 
some obstacles in the route usually fol- 
lowed by pilgrims from Chinese Turke- 
| Stan, bound for the holy places of Arabia, 
led them to adopt the practice of travel- 
ling to Bombay for shipment to Jedda. 
Mr. Wathen, then Secretary to the Bom- 
bay Government, having taken advantage 
of this circumstance to collect from them 
a number of -particulars regarding the 
modern history and geography of their 
country, the publication of these was re- 
garded as a contribution to knowledge of 
extreme novelty and value.* And justly 
so, seeing how completely closed to mod- 
ern exploration the country was. This 
entire absence of communication was due, 
no doubt, in some considerable degree, 
to the old Chinese custom of hermeti- 

cally sealing a frontier.t But, in a great 
degree also, it was owing to the nature 
of the routes between the two countries. 

A few figures will best show what that is. 

Amritsar, the commercial centre of the 
Panjab, lies about 60 miles from the foot 
of the mountains, and its distance ina 
straight line to Yarkand is, roundly speak- 
ing, 460 miles. But the actual distance 
as travelled by the principal routes is — 

1. By Kashmir, Ladaék, Karakorum 
Passes, and Shadulla, to Yarkand, 70 
marches, or 945 miles ; 

By the more easterly routes, via 
Kile, Laddik, Changchenmo, and Sha- 
dalla to Yarkand, 77 marches, or 1069 
| miles. 


* See “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” 
| vol. iv. p. 653. 
Rs The, unc hanged conservative custom of the ancient 
‘Mites quidem sed et ipsis, eris persimiles, 
outen reliquorum mortalium fugiunt.’’ — Pliny, vi. 20. 
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On the first of these two lines, and in 
the section between Laduk and Shadulla, 
the frontier station of the Kashgar gov- 
ernment, an interval which occupies 20 
marches, four passes have to be crossed 
that are higher than 17,500 feet above the 
sea, and for Io successive marches the 
halting-ground is never below 15,000 feet, 
say the height of Mont Blanc. 

On the second route, the interval be- 
tween Ladtik and Shadulla occupies 25 
marches. On this also four passes have 
to be crossed that are higher than 17,500 
feet, and three of the four aré over 18,350 
feet. Moreover during these 25 marches 
the encampment is never below 11,000 
feet ; three times only it is below 12,000, 
and in eleven cases it is at 15,000 feet 
and upwards. This surely is the true 
Roof of the World! Pamir is but an 
entresol. 

The intervention of such a region as 
these figures characterize not only ren- 
ders serious menace on that side imprac- 
ticable, but itis sucha barrier to com- 
munication, and such a deadener of the 
sense of neighbourhood, that the pres- 
ence even of a Russian force upon the 
plain of Yarkand would not be realized 
with anything like the vivid impressions 
that would be produced by its advent on 
the Oxus opposite Balkh or Kunduz. 

Great as these obstacles are, they are 
not enough to prevent trade. The year 
after our Government persuaded the 
Maharaja of Kashmir to abolish transit 
duties on the trade with the Kashgar ter- 
ritories, it increased sevenfold. The de- 
mand, by that well-to-do population of 
which Mr. Shaw has told us, for our In- 
dian teas, and for our English woollens 
and piece goods, is great. Shawl-wool, 
silk, and gold are to be had in return. 
And yet we have all but let these advant- 
ages slip through our fingers : — 


The trade of the new Russian province of 
Tashkend was in 1868 about 5,000,000/.* in 
value, but was said to be capable of vast in- 
crease if the Eastern Turkestan market could 
be secured. Since then Russia has made a 
commercial treaty with the Atalik Ghazi, Mo- 
hammed Yakyb, for the purpose of securing 
access to this market, but it is quite open to 
us at present todothe same. The moment, 
however, is critical. Russia, in the exercise 
of her undoubted rights, has chosen to protect 
her own manufactures by establishing a pro- 
hibitive tariff against English goods in her 
newly conquered provinces. Even in the 
semi-independent State of Bokhara, her in- 


* This figure has naturally given rise to question, but 
the amount is not essential to the object urged. 
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fluence has secured the imposition of crushing 
differential duties to the detriment of English 
trade. We thus see what we have to expect 
in the vastly more important market of Eastern 
Turkestan, now that she has once put her foot 
there. And surely we shall not be able to 
blame the native ruler if he grants to Russia 
exclusively those commercial advantages which 
we do not take the trouble to ask for a share 
in.* 


The chain of lofty Himalyan peaks 
striking off from the south-east point of 
Pamir, to which our maps give the Turki 
names of Miiztagh and Karakorum, di- 
vides the highest valleys of Sarikol and 
the Yarkand river from the basin of the 
Indus, which draws, from those moun- 
tains and the southern buttresses of Pamir, 
the tribute of the River of Gilghit and its 
confluents. This Gilghit valley, with the 
valley-states ramifying from it of Hunza 
or Kanjit, Nagri, and Yasin, and others 
to the south-west, of which we barely 
know the names, constitute Dardistdn, 
the country of the Daradas of old San- 
skrit literature, the Darvadr@ and Darde 
of Ptolemy and Pliny, still bearing the 
same generic name as Dardus. Of the 
Gilghit valleys we know little yet, and from 
near the Gilghit confluence, for a course 
of many miles down the main stream, 
no European has ever passed. The Raja 
of Kashmir is gradually annexing the 
Dard valleys. In Yasin, one of the high- 
est of them, poor Hayward was so cruelly 
murdered two years ago, when about to 
ascend to Pamir by the Pass of Darkot.f 
His last letters give a few particulars re- 
garding the people, and speak of their 
brown hair, occasional hazel and blue 
eyes, and the (comparatively) English as- 
pect of the women. Though the people 
of all the districts we have named are 
reckoned as Dardus, at least two lan- 
guages are spoken among them, having 
absolutely nothing in common. The 
Khajuna, spoken by the people of Hunza 
and Nagri, at the foot of the great Muz- 
tagh glaciers (the greatest glaciers in the 
world out of the Polar circles), is a non- 
Aryan tongue, whose relationship has not 
yet been traced to any language. Little 
has been told us of these people. The 
Kanjitis of Hunza are described as “ tall 
skeletons” ; they are by habit and repute 


* Letter of Mr. R. B. Shaw in the ee 
25, 1873. — We are glad to see by recent accounts from 
Calcutta that an envoy has arrived from Kashgar, that 
a commercial treaty is likely to be concluded, and that 
Mr. Forsyth will conduct a return mission. 

t We have a report of this pass by one Ibraham 
Khan. It runs for about six miles over snow, and a 
glacier has to be crossed. 
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desperate brigands and man-stealers, and 
are the terror of the northern valleys. 
The Shind, again, or language of the 
south-western Dards, is evidently a dia- 
lect of Sanskrit kin.* 

Most, if not all, of the Dard tribes now 
profess Mahommedanism, but, like others 
of the rude converts round Pamir, they 
have not abandoned their love of the 
grape-juice, which abounds in these pur- 
lieus of the Nyszean Mount.t And Islam 
having but recently penetrated those re- 
gions, there is naturally a lack of those 
venerable shrines of ancient saints in 
which Mahommedan devotees rejoice. 
Hence, it is alleged, the Dardu Moslem, 
when they catch a promising saint, are 
apt to make a martyr of him, in order to 
have a holy shrine at hand, as an aid in 
“making their souls.” 

In that unknown tract of the Indus 
valley to the south, the Dard comes in 
contact with tribes of Afghan race, or, at 
least, of tribes Afghanized by long con- 
tact and subjection, and these extend 
down to our own Afghan province of 
Peshawar. The name of Véghistén, ap- 
plied to the tract, exactly describes the 
malandrinesco character which the peo- 
ple have borne ever since the region was 
colonized by the turbulent Afghan. A 
large part of the country derives a more 
courteous name from the great Afghan 
clan of Yusufzai, who are its predominant 
occupants, and who also inhabit the 
northern half of our Peshawar plain. 
But the less complimentary name is thor- 





oughly deserved. Their polity is, proba- 
bly, the nearest approach to the realiza- | 
tion of the French Commune, in its most 
modern sense, that exists on earth. | 
Each petty tribe forms an independent 
commonwealth, and each such community 
is the rival, if not the foe, of every other. 
When undisturbed by a common external 
enemy, the several tribes are always op- 
posed ; feuds, estrangements, and affrays 
are of constant occurrence; the public 
roads and private property are alike inse- 
cure. The traveller invariably conceals 
and misrepresents the time and direction 
of his journey. Vendetta, unsurpassed | 
by anything in Corsican story, is a law 
imbibed by children with the mother’s 
milk ; and the women are often the first 
to urge their men to deeds of blood. The 





* A work now being published by Dr. Leitner, of | 
Lahore, may be expected to give information of high 
interest on Dardistan. 

+ Nothing seems clear as to the position of that city 
and Mount of Bacchus, which was visited by Alexander, 
except that it was somewhere in the angle between the 
Kabul river and the Indus, 
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men, though wearing arms as regularly as 
other men wear clothes, seldom or never 
venture from their own lands, unless 
disguised as priests or beggars. On the 
Peshawar plain, previous to the British 
occupation, men ploughed with rifle slung 
and sword girt; growing crops and graz- 
ing cattle were watched by armed pickets. 
All this is changed now within the red 
line; and the Ytsufzai plain, of which 
great part was dreary waste, is becoming 
rapidly covered with cultivation. But the 
plain alone is within our boundary, and 
the old characteristics prevail beyond it. 
Of our Peshdwar valley itself some 
parts have an aspect of savage sterility ; 
but from the slight elevation on which 
the British camp stands, the impression, 
especially in spring, is very different. 
A vast sheet of luxuriant wheat is at 
your feet, broken by groves of fruit-trees 
rich in blossom; the clear bold outline 
of the mountains encircles you on all 
sides ; snowy peaks, the outlicrs of Hindu 
Kish, rise to the north-west; to the 
south-west open the dark jaws of Khyber, 
breathing painful memories; far to the 
north-east you almost certainly behold 
Aornos, if you but knew which of those 
heights it crowned! Yonder cairn of 
tumbled stones on the plain was once a 
great Buddhist dagoba, rising in golden 
splendour to a height of 700 feet (so say 
the Chinese travellers), the work of the 
great Scythian conqueror Kanishka. The 
valley was studded with the cities and 
temples of an Indian people. But after 
the Mahommedan invasions began, and 
Mongol raids that followed them, year 
after year, the fertile and prosperous 
plain became desolate ; man almost dis- 
appeared, and the rhinoceros haunted the 


marshy thickets of the valley. Then 
came the Afghan immigration. The 


marshy thickets exist no longer, and the 
very memory of the rhinoceros, which 
Sultan Baber hunted here little more 
than 350 years ago, has perished as ut- 
terly as the mammoth’s on the banks of 
Dordogne; nor does the animal exist 
within a thousand miles of Peshawar. 

In the Yusufzai country, near our bor- 
der, there has existed for many years the 
seat of a fanatical Mahommedan zealotry, 
founded originally some fifty years ago, 
and which has long derived recruits and 
remittances from the bigoted and mal- 
content in India. The troubles stirred 
by this nest of sedition and fanaticism 
led to the somewhat serious operations 
of 1863 known as the Sitina or Ambeyla 
Campaign. A name often mentioned in 
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connection with those troubles was that 
of the Akhund of Swat. This personage, 
Abdul Ghaftr, was originally a herdsman, 
whose austerities and hermit life grad- 
ually won him an immense reputation for 
sanctity and miraculous power. His his- 
tory is singularly like that of some of the 
ascetic saints in the Roman Calendar. 
Though not a man of literary or theologi- 
cal education, he became a potent author- 
ity in all religious questions, and issued 
his rescripts to the surrounding regions. 
It was commonly believed that he daily 
entertained hundreds of visitors, cured 
them of all diseases, granted their diver- 
sity of desires, and fed them as his guests, 
without the aid of visible means. Prob- 
ably the Akhund was by no means him- 
self the active and indefatigable intriguer 
that the Anglo-Indian press conceived, 
but he and his name were used as tools 
by the Sitana gang. 

Swat is the greatest of the Yusufzai 
valleys. In old times, when yet an Indian 
country, it was known as Udydna, or 
“The Garden.” Its river, Suvastd, ap- 
pears by that name (Soas¢us) in the Greek 
writers, and the remains of old Indian 
cities and Buddhist temples still exist in 
the valley. It has never been entered by 
any European, nor is that easy for any 
stranger, even a Mahommedan. The val- 
ley, 70 miles in length, is crowded with 
villages, hidden among groves of plane 
and other stately trees ; the cultivation 
runs in an almost unbroken chain of ter- 
races beside the noisy and sparkling 
river; and the mountains above are 
crowned with forests of the edible pine, 
the Deodar cedar, and the wild olive. 
But this secluded paradise has its draw- 
backs. It is frightfully unhealthy; the 
filth and vermin of the dwellings are even 
beyond other Afghan wont; and feuds 
are at such a pitch in the upper valley 
that hardly any intercourse takes place 
between village and village. Some 
of the Swdt customs are very peculiar. 
Among others is that of a periodical re- 
distribution of lands by lot, after intervals 
varying from ten to thirty years. Another 
is that when two proprietors fall out, both 
are expelled from the community (like 
the “rogue elephants” of Ceylon) with 
the loss of all civil and domestic rights, 
until they can make it up again. The 
women have great freedom, and go out 
on visiting excursions 30 or 40 miles from 
home, in bevies of fifteen or twenty to- 
gether, with no male escort. The Swatis 


also, strange in Mahommedans, are said, 
after a few years, to drive the plough 
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through their own cemeteries, prefacing 
the operation merely by an apostrophe to 
their dead kith and kin, “Look out! 
tuck up your legs! the plough is com- 
ing.” * The men are dark and lean, hav- 
ing little resemblance to the typical 
Afghan, and it is probable that a strong 
mixture of aboriginal blood, as well as 
seclusion, has tended to fashion their 
peculiarities. 

Near Jaldlabid—a name still heard 
with pride by an Englishman, —the K4- 
bul river is joined by a large tributary, 
descending from the lofty mountain coun- 
try to the north, and generally called in 
our maps by the local names of Kiiner or 
Ka4ma. It is the Choasfes, and perhaps 
the J/a/amantus, of the ancients. As far 
as the first lofty chain of heights through 
which the river breaks, the country is in- 
habited by Afvhanized tribes; after a 
rugged ascent the upper valley is reached, 
extending, it is said, in comparatively 
easy slope to the borders of Pamir, and 
forming the kingdom called Chitral, or as 
often Kashkar. Klaproth, whose knowl- 
edge was large, but not the omniscience 
which he supposed, decided that the men- 
tion of a Kashkar in this quarter was a 
blunder of Elphinstone’s; but he was 
rash and wrong.t 

Our knowledge of this country is 
scanty. The people make an ignorant 
profession of Shiah Mahommedanism. 
Their language, from the vocabularies 
that have been published, is evidently of 
Sanskrit affinity. A telegram from Rus- 
sia recently announced that the Mir of 
Badakhshan had “ concluded an offensive 
and defensive treaty with the Badshah of 
Chitral.” The chief of Kashkdr does in 
fact give himself the high-sounding title 
of Baddshadh, but it is about as appropri- 
ate as that of the quondam Emperor Sou- 
louque. The country is said to be fertile 
and well peopled ; but at heights varying 
from 6,000 to 12,000 feet, these are rela- 
tive terms; and probably 80,000 souls 
would be a liberal guess-estimate at the 
population of his territory. The country 
is said to produce some silk and shawl- 
wool, with abundance of fruit, including 
fine grapes, from which wine is made, 
and used freely. Man-selling is very rife 


* Captain Raverty, in B. A. S. Journal, xxxi. p. 265. 
© |). . Un amas d’absurdités recues A bras ouverts 
par les compilateurs, et entre lesquelles le double Kach- 
shar occupe le premier rang. Le voyageur anglais, M. 
| Elphinstone, ayant entendu parler de la ville de Kach- 
| ghar ... et dupays du méme nom... n’a pas su 
| combiner ces notious, que de supposer deux Kachghar. 
| Il est cependant bien clair,” &c.— Wémoires relatifs 
aL ASie, ii. 293. 
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in Chitrél. The usual victims are the 
neighbouring Kafir tribes; but, failing 
them, the King is said to seize on slight 
pretence and sell his own subjects. Ba- 
dakhshdn is the usua! mart. The Chief 
of Upper Kdshkar, which recently formed 
a separate State, is alleged to have sent 
an annual tribute of slaves to the Prince 
of Badakhshdn.* 
he road by Chitr4l to Wakhan and 
Pamir (and so to Yarkand or Kashgar) is 
said to present less natural difficulty than 
any other from India; but this is not say- 
ing a great deal. The usual route leads 
from Peshdwar to Dfr, in the north-west 
part of the Ytisufzai hill-country, through 
the Bajaur highlands, between the Kiiner 
and the Panjkora rivers, that is to say the 
tract between the Choasfes and the Gu- 
reus, which Alexander traversed, and in 
which he captured the city Arigeum. 
Dir is mentioned by Marco Polo as on 
the route taken by Mongol banditti in an 
inroad on Kashmir and the Panjab, from 
the side of Badakhshin. From Dir the 
road northward crosses the mountains 
which form the western wall of the Chi- 
tral Valley, by a pass having a probable 
height of 12,000 or 13,000 feet. In win- 
ter this pass is impracticable on account 
of the snow, and in summer it is beset by 
Kafir robbers, who keep up an incessant 
fire upon travellers. Many are killed in 
the pass, and the graves of those who 
have fallen are marked by cairns and 
flags, and designated, “ The tombs of the 
martyrs.” Hundreds of these dismal 
memorials line the road and damp the 
traveller’s spirits on the way between Dir 
and Chitral. Besides the pass at the head 
of the Chitrél Valley, leading to Pamir, 
there are more direct but more difficult 
passes from Chitral direct across the Hin- 
du Kish to Badakhshdn. On that called 
Nuksdn, glaciers and large beds of snow 
are passed. In descending towards Chi- 
tral the traveller is girt with a leathern 
kilt, and slides down the snow slope. 
Ponies have their feet tied together and 
are rolled down. “By these processes,” 
says the native authority, “both men and 
beasts gene ‘rally reach the base of the 
pass safely.’ 

The learned but errant Wilford, in the 
latter part of last century, sent one Mo- 
ghul Beg, a forerunner of Major Mont- 
gomerie’s “ Pundits,” to explore these 
regions, and was informed by him that 
Chitral was then “in great measure trib- 

* The same charge of selling his subjects was formerly 


alleged against 7 Mir of Badakhshan. See Timkow- 
ski's ** Travels, 423. 
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utary to the Emperor of China.” This is 
a very curious circumstance, and, com- 
bined with other information collectec Lby 
our eminent traveller, Mr. Shaw, identi- 
fies Chitrdl with that Bo/or of the modern 
Chinese Tables which has been rendered, 
by a combination of accidents, such a 
Will-o’-the-Wisp in geography. 

The people of Kdshkdr are said to be 
very handsome, like their immediate 
neighbours to the westward, the Kafirs or 
Pagans ; indeed, they are in all probabil- 
ity merely a converted section of the 
same race. 

The land of the independent Kafirs — 
a land of lofty mountains, dizzy paths, 
and narrow bridges swinging over roaring 
torrents, of narrow, terraced valleys, of 
umbrageous forest trees, of wine and milk 
and honey, remains, as when Elphinstone 
first collected particulars regarding the 
people, untrodden by any European foot. 
The best chance that has ever occurred 
of exploring this country presented itself 
during the British occupation of Kabul, 
and was, in a melancholy manner, de- 
spised and neglected. The story is ‘thus 
told by Captain Raverty, in the words of 
an officer who witnessed the circumstan- 
ces :— 

In the end of 1839... when the Shah 
(Shijah) and Sir W. Macnaghten had gone 
down to Jelalabad.for winter qué arter s, a depu- 
tation of the Siahposh Kafirs came in from 
Nurgil to pay their respects, pom) as it ap- 
peared, to welcome us as their relatives. If I 
recollect right there were some thirty or forty 
of them, and they made their entry into our 
lines with bagpipes playing. An Afghan Peon, 
sitting outside Edward Con: dly’s tent, on see- 
ing these savages rushed into his master’s 
presence, exclaiming, “Here they are, Sir! 
They are all come! Here are all your rela- 
tions!” Conolly, amazed, looked up from his 
writing, and asked what on earth he meant; 
when the Peon, with a very innocent face, 
pointed out the skin-clad men of the moun- 
tains, saying, “There! don’t you see them? 
Your relatives the Kafirs?” ... The Kafirs 
themselves certainly claimed relationship; but 
I fear their reception by poor Sir William was 
not such as pleased them; and they returned 
to the hills regarding us as a set of purse- 
proud people, ashamed to own our country 
cousins. During the remainder of our sojourn 
in Afghanistan nothing more was seen or 
heard of this singular race . . . and I cannot 
but regard it as most unfortunate that when 
so favourable an opportunity presented itself 
of becoming acquainted with these tribes, and 
the country they inhabit, they should have 
been allowed to depart unconciliated, and no 
advantage have been taken of their visit.* 

* * Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal,” vol. xxviii. 
P+ 345- 
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The narrator himself does not say what 
manner of men our supposed cousins 
were, except that they were “ skin-clad.” 
But unless they were fair, we scarcely 
see how the story of their kinship to us 
should have arisen. Burnes, Atkinson, 
Wood, and Masson, all speak of their 
blue eyes, nearly all of their brown hair. 
Bellew describes Faramorz Khan, an 
officer of Kafir birth in Afghan service, 
as of fair, almost florid complexion, and 
light brown hair, hardly to be distin- 
guished from an Englishman. Elphin- 
stone, who saw so accurately through 
a telescope what others have missed 
with the objects under their eyes,* says 
that the Kafirs are remarkable for the 
fairness and beauty of their complexions. 


All these indications point to European | 


complexion at least, but we are called to 
abandon this as delusion by Dr. Trumpp, 
a learned German missionary, who made 
acquaintance with three Kafirs at Pesha- 
war. He declares them to have been in 
all respects like natives of the Upper 
Provinces of India, of swarthy colour, 
with dark hair and dark eyes; only with 
a ruddiness due to wine. Further, Dr. 
Trumpp asserts that the Kafir words 
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jof wine (which they boil, says Sultan 
| Baber, a connoisseur in that matter), they 
| always sit on chairs or stools, and find it 
as difficult as we do to adopt the cramped 
postures usual among Asiatics; they use 
Slips of pine for candles; they employ 
with dexterity leaping poles for crossing 
the smaller streams ; the dead are placed 
in coffins, and, after much waking, are 
carried to some lofty spot, and there de- 
posited, but not buried. Their winter is 
severe, and arable land scanty; hence 
they depend much on dairy produce. 
Their houses are lofty, at least on the 
downward side of the hill, and much em- 
bellished with wood-carving. 

Surrounded by people professing Ma- 
hommedanism they are natural objects of 
kidnapping forays, and these they retort 
on their neighbours by sallies from their 
mountain fastnesses to plunder and kill. 
Wood, in 1838, found the valley of the 
Upper Kokchain Badakhshdn deserted on 
account of the Kafirincursions. Raverty 
mentions a savage invasion of Kafiristan, 
made twenty years ago from the south- 
east side by the chief of Bajaur, in which 
| villages were sacked and burned, and the 

people carried off and sold. Faiz Bakhsh 





given by Burnes “are not Kafir words at | speaks of a like invasion from the north 
all, but belong to one of the numerous|in 1870 by the reigning Mir of Badakh- 
dialects which are spoken in the Kohistan | sh4n, which penetrated through the Do- 
of Kabul.” But, in fact, all the scanty | zakh Darah, or Hell-glen, to Kalar, which 
vocabularies professing to represent the|he calls “the capital of Kafiristan,” 
languages of the Kafirs, Kohistdnis, Pa-| bringing back a large number of captives 
shais, and others pre-Afghan tribes of that ; whom he saw at Fyzabad. Whatever dif- 
mountain country, show a good deal in | ficulty from w¢thin the Kafir country 
common with a good deal of divergence. | exists as to its exploration is due appa- 
After all, Kafir is as vague a term as lib- | rently to this atrocious treatment at the 
eral theologian; and even among the | hands of their Mahommedan neighbours. 
Kafirs of that ilk—the Kafirs of Kafiri-| It is pretty certain that the Afghans 
stan, whose typical fairness we cannot | Were not wrong in calling them our cous- 
ins, though more than “once removed.” 


doubt —there are eighteen tribes, and, | 


may be, varieties of dialect. Hear again 
the accurate Elphinstone : — “ There are 
several languages [dialects ?] among the 
Kafirs, but they have all many words in 
common, and all have a near connection 
with the Shanskrit. They have all one 
peculiarity, which is, that they count by 
scores instead of hundreds, and _ that 
their thousand (which they call by the 
Persian or Pushtoo name) consists of | 


| Perhaps when we come really to know 
'them we shall find in them the nearest 
existing type of what the Aryan Hindu 
| was when he first entered that sacred land 
,Of the Haptu Hendu, or Seven Rivers, 
from which he has acquired a name, and 
when blue-eyed Brahmans drove their 
| white oxen a-field in the forests of Gan- 
i dhara. 

The Kamoz tribe of Kafirs are fairly 


400, or 20 score.” The reckoning by! supposed to be the surviving representa- 
scores instead of hundreds appears in the tives of the Kaméojas of primeval Indian 
grammar of a Kafir dialect collected by literature, a name with which scholars 
Dr. Trumpp. {have connected that of Cambyses, and 

Among the notable customs of the peo- | from which was borrowed, by a practice 
ple, besides their large and constant use frequent among Buddhist colonists or 
'converts, the name of that region in the 
far East in whose forest depths such 
‘weird and stupendous masses of architec- 


* The Afghans believed that he had a telescope with 
which he could see what passed on the other side of a 
As a parable it was true. 


mountain, 
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ture have lately come to light. In two 
other Kafir tribes —the Ashpins and 
Ashkins —one is tempted to trace rem- 
nants of the Asfasii and Assaceni of Al- 
exander’s historians. 

Passing westward from Kafiristan we 
find the valleys of Tagao, Nijrao, and 
Panjshir, scarcely better known, and 
largely inhabited by a people —the 
Pashais — who appear to be of kindred 
race to the Kafirs. It is much to be de- 
sired that the improvement of our maps 
of northern Afghanistan should be seri- 
ously taken in hand by our official In- 
dian geographers. It isnot merely north 
of Hindu Kush, where our rulers have 
been discussing the limits of Afghan do- 
minion, that we need additional light; it 
is even more seriously wanted on the 
south of the mountains. Our maps agree 
in presenting blanks greatly to be la- 
mented, and they disagree in other re- 
spects to a startling extent ; especially in 
that important field that intervenes ‘be- 
tween Kabul and the passes of the Hindu 
Kish. The most diligent surveyor dur- 
ing our occupation of KAbul was the gal- 
lant Sturt, of the Bengal Engineers, the 
son-in-law of Sir Robert and Lady Sale, 
and whose name is worthy to be remem- 
bered with their own. It seems proba- 
ble that his work perished with him in 
the fatal passes, for no trace of it has 
been found by recent search, either at 
Calcutta or at Westminster; and the 
only professed record of all his precious 
labours that is known to survive is a 
meagre map in a very poor book,* stated 
therein to have been “chiefly derived ” 
from a map by Sturt, who was the author’s 
companion ona journey into the Oxus 
valley. 

We can dwell no longer on the tracts 
south of Hindu Kish, but before passing 
beyond it to the ground dealt with in 
Lord Granville’s late correspondence with 
Prince Gortchakoff, it may be well to re- 
call the chief facts regarding the domin- 
ion of the Afghans north of the Indian 
Caucasus. 

The Russian Minister speaks of Dost 
Mahommed as the founder of the Afghan 
State ; but this is not accurate. 

The modern Afghan State was formed 
from a fragment of the Empire of Nadir 
Shah, that last specimen of the typical 
Asiatic conqueror on a great scale. 
Among the many Afghans in his army 
was a young soldier of distinction, Ahmed 
Khan Abdali, who, on the assassination 


” 


* Burslem’s “ Peep into Turkestan,” 1846. 
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of his leader (1747), hastened to snatch 
the government of his native province. 
This he shortly afterwards converted into 
kingly authority, assuming the style of 
Dur-i-Dirdén —“ The Pearl of the Age” 
and bestowing that of Durdni upon his 
tribe, the Abdz lis. During the twenty- 
six restless years that he survived he car- 
ried his victorious expeditions far and 
wide. Westward they extended nearly 
to the shore of the Caspian ; eastward he 
repeatedly entered Delhi as a conqueror ; 
and at his death he bequeathed to his son 
Timour an empire which embraced, not 
only Afghanistan to its utmost limits, but 
Sind, the Panjéb, Kashmir, and the terri- 
tory north of Hindu Kish to the Oxus. 
This, we apprehend, is the original 
foundation of the Afghan claim to the 
provinces north of the mountains. 

Badakhshdn also was overrun by the 
arms of Ahmed Shah about the year 1765. 
The pretext of that invasion was to ob- 
tain possession of a certain holy relic,— 
the Shirt of the Prophet. It was carried 
off in triumph, and sent by Ahmed Shah 
to Kandahar. We know notif it be there 
still, but if so Kandahar may make the 
unique boast of possessing the Shirt of 
Mahommed and the Begging-pot of Sakya 
Muni.* 

Itis needless to enter into the barbar- 
ous dissensions among the grandsons of 
Ahmed Shah, which brought to the 
ground the short-lived Durdni empire, 
and ended (1818-1826) in the division of 
all Afghanistan, except Herat, among the 
many brothers of the ambitious and able 
Fatteh Khan Barakzai, who had been the 
Vazir of one of the rivals, and whom his 
master, Mahmud Shah, with odious cru- 
elty, treachery, and ingratitude, had first 
blinded and then murdered. Dost Ma- 
hommed was one of those Barakzai broth- 
ers, and to him Kabul fell. We need 
not dwell upon the history of our deal- 
ings with him, our re-establishment of 
the Duranis in the person of Shah Shi- 
jah, and the dark days of 1841. Those 
of us who had then come to man’s estate, 
or near it, cannot forget ; the later gen- 
eration, it is to be hoped, read the tragic 
story in Sir John Kaye’s book, once just- 
ly characterized in striking words by 
Lord Strangford in the pages of this Re- 
view.t 

During their fratricide wars the Durdnis 
lost all their external conquests, and 





* See Sir H. Rawlinson’ s remark in the “ Jour. Roy. 
As. Soc.” vol. xi. p. 12 

t “A Work as th as simply artistic, and as clear 
and lofty in its moral as an ‘Eschylean trilogy.” 
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among them the Oxus provinces, which | more than acknowledgment of vassalage, 


fell back under the independent rule of | 
various Uzbeg families. Among these | 
were the Kataghan Uzbegs ruling at | 
Kunduz. Murdd Beg Kataghan, who 
succeeded in 1815, greatly aggrandized 
his dominion, and in 1838 it extended 
from near Balkh to the highlands of | 
Pamir. This chief was ruling when Moor- | 
croft, Burnes, and Wood, successively | 
visited the Oxus valley. 

In the middle of the last century, when 
the army of the Manchu Emperor had 
conquered Kashgar, two of the Khojas, 
as the chiefs were called, who had for 
some generations been ruling that region 
with both spiritual and temporal authori- 
ty, sought shelter in the lofty wilds of 
Pamir. The Chinese generals pursued 
them even thither, and when the Khojas 
escaped again into Badakhshdan territory 
they descended into that kingdom and 
demanded the refugees. The King of 
Badakhshdn quailed before the Great 
Khan of Cathay; one of the fugitives 
was dead, but a paltry pretext was found 
for the execution of the other ; and event- 
ually his head was given up for transmis- 
sion to Peking. As the story was told 
to Captain Wood on the spot, the treach- 
erous inhospitality of Sultan Shah was 
ascribed, not to fear of China, but to the 
attractions of wealth and beauty which 
had accompanied the fugitive in his flight. 


He sued for life, but in vain; on which the 
holy man cursed Badakhshan, and prayed that 
it might be three times depopulated, —that 
not even a dog might be left init alive. Al- 
ready has the country been twice bereft of 
inhabitants; first, by Kokan Beg of Kunduz, 
forty years ago, and again by Murad Beg in 
1829. — Wood, p. 162. 

The march of the Chinese into Ba- 
dakhshdn is notable as marking the high- 
est flood-tide of Chinese advance to the 
West in these later ages —the last such 
flood-mark, one is tempted to say, in the 
world’s history. But who can venture to 
predict the history of a nation of 400,- 
000,000? It is difficult to ascertain what 
was the real extent or duration of their 
intervention in Badakhshdn. The most 
distinct record of the movement (in the 
“Lettres édifiantes”) makes no men- 
tion of a military occupation, though such 
an occupation is assumed in the apoc- 
ryphal German Baron’s travels. It is 


certainly the case that Wilford, in a 
passage already referred to, states the 
Chinese to have been then (in the latter 
part of last century) in Aossession of Ba- 
Yet if the subjection were 
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surely some memory of the fact would 
have come to light in the writings of 
Elphinstone or Wood. 

Ere Murdd’s death (some time before 
1845) his power had waned, and it then 
passed not to his son but to the Uzbeg 
chiefs of Khulm, who for some years ex- 
ercised considerable power in that re- 
gion. About the time of General Fer- 
rier’s visit (1845) he had got embroiled 
with the Afghans, and the latter began to 
make conquests north of the passes. In 
the end of 1849, after the episode of Dost 
Mahommed’s infelicitous attempt, osten- 
sibly to assist the Sikhs against us, but 
really to recover Peshawar, the advance 
into Turkestan was renewed, and in Feb- 
ruary 1850 Balkh was taken. In the end 
of the same year another of the Afghan 
princes succeeded in taking Khulm, and 
early in 1851 marched westwards against 
Akcha, which, after a sanguinary resist- 
ance, fell, and was given up to plunder. 
Siriptil surrendered soon after; Shibr- 
ghan, Maimana, and Andkhoi, in 1855. 
Kunduz was conquered, after some fight- 
ing, in 1859, by Mahommed Afzal Khan, 
who was then proceeding to carry out the 
annexation of Badakhshan, when the Mfr, 
who seems to have recovered his terri- 
tory at the death of Murdd Beg, after 
some parley agreed to submit and pay an 
annual tribute to the Afghans of 2 rupees 
for every house in his province. 

In 1863 (oth June) old Dost Mahom- 
med died, and was succeeded by Sher 
Ali Khan. When the latter, after many 
vicissitudes, was firmly seated on the 
Kabul throne, Jahanddr Shah, the Mfr of 
Badakhshan, who had been in intimate 
relations with his rivals, could no longer 
hold his ground, and was superseded by 
Mir Mahmid Shah, another of the royal 
family, supported by the Afghans. The 
Afghan refugee, Prince Abdarrahman, 
seems to have informed General Kauf- 
mann that Mahmtd Shah and his brother, 
who is in possession of the district of 
Rustak, pay to Sher Ali Khan a tribute 
of only 15,000 rupees. Faiz Bakhsh, 
however, states the amount to be 60,000 
rupees, including 10,000 for Rustdk, and 
800 for Wakhdn. And another account, 
by one of Major Montgomerie’s emissa- 
ries, and probably representing the ba- 
zaar-talk of Fyzabad, says that he paid in 
the first year 80,000 rupees and 500 
horses. 

Very recent accounts mention that Ja- 
| handdr Shah was getting together a force 
‘of all kinds for a new attempt to recover 
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his throne. We now turn again to our 
geographical review. 

On the establishment of Ahmed Shah 
as King of Afghanistan, the province of 
Balkh with the small Khanates of Siripul, 
Maimana, Andkhoi and Shibrghdn, com- 
monly known as the Chéhér Vildyat, or 
Four Domains, were formed by that 
prince into a government in favour of an 
Uzbeg comrade, Hajji Khan. In the 
beginning of the century this territory 
fell to pieces, and was generally under 
Uzbeg chiefs, whose allegiance wavered, 
according to the force applied or their 
own immediate objects, between Bokhara 
and Afghanistan. Of their conquest by 
the latter we have just spoken. 

The ancient fame and productive soil 
of Balkh, as well as its position, preserve 
to it the headship of the Afghan provinces 
north of the mountains. If we except 
the bricks with cuneiform letters seen by 
Ferrier, no trace has been recovered of 
the ancient splendours of Bactra. The 
remains that exist are scattered over 
some twenty miles of circuit, but consist 
mainly of sun-dried brick. Balkh seems 
never to have thoroughly recovered from 
the horrors of its destruction by Chinghiz 
Khan. Though often partially re-estab- 
lished, it has almost ever since been a 
frontier city exposed to Tartar ravages ; 
and the account given of its ruins by Ibn 
Batuta, in the first half of the fourteenth 
century, is very much like that given by 
Burnes five hundred years later. Indeed 
Vdmbéry mentions in his history that 
the citadel of Balkh, between its erection 
in the fifteenth century and its restoration 
one hundred and fifty years later, had 
been destroyed f¢wenty-two times. The 
seat of Afghan government, and the chief 
collection of population, is now at Takh- 
tapul, some eight miles east of the old 
city. A little further, on the road to 
Khulm, is Mazdr Sharff or “the Noble 
Shrine,” where a whimsical fiction has 
located the body of Ali, the son-in-law 
of the Prophet. Vambéry himself has 
visited Mazdr, and mentions the roses, 
matchless for colour and fragrance, that 
grow upon the pretended tomb. 

Kunduz is the heart of the region 
called in old days Tokhdristan, from those 
Tochari, whoever they really were, whose 
movements overthrew the Greek dominion 
in Bactria. The province embraces a 
great variety of climate, from the secluded 
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sea-level, in which the paltry capital of 
the Kataghans stands. So low is the 
country round Kunduz that the roads ap- 
proaching the town have to pass over 
piles amid the swampy vegetation. The 
plain adjacent is in the main richly culti- 
vated and thickly peopied, but it is inter- 
spersed with extensive tracts of jungly 
grass, and is extremely and proverbially 
unhealthy. The people of the upper 
country call it “the Badakhshi’s grave.” 

Fifty miles east of Kunduz is the 
boundary of Badakhshin. This is a 
country that seems always to have im- 
pressed the Oriental mind as one posses- 
sing some peculiar and charming quality. 
It isa kind of monarchical Switzerland, 
consisting of an aggregation of Daraks 
or glens, forming a number of small prin- 
cipalities, generally divided by mountain 
barriers of considerable height, but bound 
together by a kind of feudal allegiance to 
the Mir living at Fyzabad, who rules im- 
mediately over the central provinces of 
Fyzabad and Jerm. These may be 
regarded as constituting Badakhshan 
Proper. Some of the other provinces 
most under the Mir’s influence are also 
held by members of his family ; the others 
are under their own hereditary rulers. 
All these alike bear the title of A/¢v, as 
well as the King of Badakhshdn himself. 
Their tenure, according to Pandit Man- 
phil, a Hindu gentleman, who resided 
some time at Fyzabad as the agent of the 
Panjib Government, and who is as yet 
our best authority on the subject, is one 
purely of fidelity and military aid in time 
of need, and involves little or no tribute 
to the King. 

Unfortunately our means of forming 
correct ideas of Badakhshdn are very 
limited. Captain Wood remains the only 
European who has visited it, but his 
visit was in winter; and it was only 
as he was departing that the land began 
to doff her mantle of snow. Still we can 
gather that the chief elements of its 
charms are to be found in soft green 
sward, and the music of sparkling brooks, 
strong in contrast alike to the sterile and 
dreary plains which expand to the west- 
ward, and to the rugged aridity of the 
mountains on the south, which often look 
like the outposts of Pandemonium. Add 
fertile bottoms, rich orchards nestling in 
the dells, walnut-trees, stately planes, 
and poplars festooned with vines, slopes 


valley of Andar4b, close under the snows | gay with a wealth of almond and pistachio 
of Hindu Kush, once famous for the sil- | blossom, and snowy peaks that form the 


ver that was mined hard by, to the hot 


background to every picture, and send 


swamp, not more than 500 feet above the | cool breezes down the gorges to freshen 
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the summer nights. Nor are there want- 
ing vast plateaus of highland pasture, 
where the air revives the fevered frame 
and exhilarates like wine. Even the 
staid and reticent Marco Polo, as his 
latest editor notices, is moved to unwonted 
enthusiasm when he recalls the charms 
of those glorious uplands of “ Balashan.” 
Sultan Baber, a keener lover of nature, 
great as was his affection for Kébul, con- 
trasts the barren and stony highlands and 
sparse herbage of Afghanistan with the 
pine-clad heights, the soft turf, covering 
hill and vale alike, and the abundant 
springs of Badakhshdn and Khost : — 


Burnes relates how natives and foreigners 
alike spoke with rapture of the vales of that 
country; its rivulets, romantic scenes, and 
glens; its fruits, flowers, and nightingales. 
The brief notices of Manphil and Wood’s 
few words on descending into the lower valley 
of the Kokcha, where the snow had disap- 
peared, delightfully corroborate these charms. 
—Zlntroductory Essay to Wood's Fourney, p. 
xxx. 


This is the beautiful country which that 
petty chinghiz, Murad Beg, had ground 
beneath his brutal Uzbeg heel, sweeping 
away thousands of families from their 
pleasant vales to be sold into slavery, or 
set down to perish among the pestilent 
swamps of Kunduz. 

Fyzabad, the capital, which Wood, in 
1838, found desert and almost ‘annihi- 
lated, has now for a good many years 
been re-occupied, and shows reviving 
life; though, unfortunately, one chief 
business carried on is that of the slave 
market. 


This business of kidnapping and man-|give only 25,000 houses. 
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mology interprets as “ All-Mines.” Here 
are said to be copper, lead, alum, sal-am- 
moniac, and sulphur, though few of them 
are worked. Here, too, in the high val- 
ley-district of Kordn, are the famous 
mines of /éjwurd, or lapis-/azu/7, which 
were visited by Captain Wood. Koran is 
a wild glen near the border of Kafir-land, 
coupled in a local rhyme with the jaws of 
hell, but which once constituted a quasi- 
independent state, which in the eighth 
century was of substance enough to send 
a mission of homage and tribute to the 
court of the Chinese emperor. The dis- 
proportionate pretensions of such a dis- 
trict may have depended on the quarries 
| of lazuli, the trade in which is probably 
| Of great antiquity. It is most likely the 
| sapphire of the Periplus, mentioned 
|among exports from the ports of the In- 
dus delta in the early years of the Chris- 
|tian era. Iron is obtained a little to the 
;eastward of Fyzabad, and rock-salt is 
mined largely now, as it was in Marco 
Polo’s time, on the western border of 
| Badakhshan. 

As regards the population of Badakh- 
shan, we have no basis for an estimate. 
In Wood’s time, after the Uzbeg raids, it 
was at a very low ebb, but it has since 
doubtless revived to some extent. The 
only facts in the least resembling data on 
this point that we know of are a Chinese 
report of last century, that it contained 
100,000 families ; and the amount of the 
tribute settled to be paid by the Mfr to 
| Kabul, which was put at 50,000 rupees, 
| and said to be at the rate of 2 rupees for 
each house. This last reckoning would 
But we are 
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selling has indeed for a long time been | ignorant what definite extent of territory 
the great scourge of the whole line of|was included in either estimate, whilst 
frontiers from the Caspian to Kashmfr:|Wood’s account of the manner in which 
Turkmans selling Persians, Uzbegs sell-| families cluster together shows that the 
ing Hazdras, Hazdras selling Herdtis,| very word house is of ambiguous mean- 
Badakhshis selling Chitr4lis or Kafirs,|ing. Fyzabad, the capital, in 1866-67, 
Chitralis selling each other, people of|did not contain more than 4oo houses. 
Wakhan selling those of Shaghnan, and | Mashhad, the largest town in the prov- 
vice versd, Kanjitis stealing and selling | ince of Kishm (Marco Polo’s “very great 
all men on whom they can lay their | province of Casem”’), once the residence 
hands. It is to be hoped that the abomi- | of Humdaytin, the son and father of two 
nation is drawing toaclose. The Atalik | great kings, had at the same time only 
Ghazi, according to Mr. Shaw, has already | 150 houses. Jerm, which did duty for 
shut the market in Eastern Turkestan. | capital in Captain Wood’s time, had then 
And it must be acknowledged that the | at the outside 1500 inhabitants. 
day which sees Khiva under Russian! One of the most famous among the 
power will do more towards the blessed | highland fiefs of Badakhshan is Wakhdn, 
consummation than any other measure. /3 state lying along the highest waters of 
Badakhshan is believed to have much|the Panja, as this main branch of the 
mineral wealth, especially in the districts |}Oxus is termed. The inhabited part of 
of the Upper Kokcha, known by the old | Wakhan is about 14o miles in length; 
name of Yamgdn, which the popular ety- | the lowest part is about 8000 feet above 
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the sea, and the highest &7sh/ak or vil-' 
lage about 11,000 or 11,500. The climate, 
as may be guessed, is rough, and the 
bitter blasts that blow from Pamir down 
the valley, and across the higher tracts 
of Bahakhshdn, are recognized with a 
shudder as the “ wind-o’-Wakhdan ” — the 
Borra of the Upper Oxus. A few willow 
and poplar trees alone can stand against 
it. 

At Panja, the chief place of Wakhdan, | 
the river bearing that name is formed by 
the confluence of two streams; the more 
northerly descending through a wild un-| 
tenanted valley from the lake which Wood 
discovered (Lake Sarikol or V ictoria), ly- | 
ing at 15,600 feet above the sea, in a hol-! 
low of Great Pamir; the other, issuing | 
from a smaller lake on Little Pamir, at an 
altitude some 2000 feet lower, flows 
through the valley called that ’of the 
Wakhian Sarhad or Marches, bordering on 


Chitral; and here the hamlets appear to | 
thickly scattered than elsewhere | 


be more 
in the principality. Even at such a 
height the people have some agriculture, | 
but their chief wealth is in live- stock, 
sheep, goats, kine, ponies, and yaks ; for 
here we are bordering on Tibetan ground. 
The houses are built contiguous (as com- 
monly in a Scotch clachan), of stone 
and mud, flat-roofed, and warmed by 
large stoves of masonry. The vent-hole | 
in the roof serves as a sun-dial. The 
housewife recognizes the dinner hour 
when a particular spot is gilded by the | 
sun’s rays shining through that orifice, | 
and an analogous observation determines | 
the seed-time. 

The Wakhis are by profession Shidhs ; 
but when a slave-raid upon brother Shidhs 
is in hand, they are ready to curse Ali 
and all his belongings. 

At the lower end of Wakhén the Panja | 
turns sharp to the north, and quits the 
field of anything like precise knowledge. | 
Just here, on the right bank, and in the 
fief of Ishkashm, are the mines of those 
rubies which under the form of Ba/as| 
made the name of Badakhshan a house- 
hold word in the far West, in the days of 
Dante and Chaucer. They have not been | 
worked for many years. 


The river next reaches Shaghn4n (or; 
Shighndn*) and Roshdn, two other seclud-| 


ed states owning allegiance, at least nom- 
inally, to the Mir of Badakhshan. The 
Shighnis grow crops of wheat and barley, 
and | abundant stone-fruit, and have flocks 


and herds and two-humped shaggy cam-| 


* Written Chouguan in the Russian correspondence. ' 
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els. It is not unlikely that the district 
preserves in its name a memory of the 
ancient Sace, as it undoubtedly forms a 
part of the region that they once occu- 
pied. Next comes Darwdz, a kingdom 
lying stillin deep obscurity. No Euro- 
pean has been nearit; nor -has Badakh- 
shan apparently ever claimed its allegi- 
ance.* The name calls up imaginations 
| of dark gorges, perilous rocky paths over 
abysses, the roar of white Oxus surging 
up faintly from a thousand yards below; 
and, back through the ages, of the Seric 
caravans picking their toilsome way up- 
ward to Pamir along the wild valley of 
the Comedz; in later days, of Moslem 
warriors raising a barrier across the glen 
to bar the Turk forays ; whence the ‘val- 
ley got the name of A/-4é4, Persianized 
'to Darah-i-Darwdz, the “Glen of the 
| Gateway.” 
| Darwédz stretches well to the north, and 
there borders on Kardtegin —the Karata- 
guinea of the Russian despatches; an- 
| Other country shrouded in_ obscurity 
which just begins to break. It forms a 
| valley -state on the great northern tribu- 
j utary of the Oxus, the Surkh4b or Red- 
| water, which comes down from the Alii 
| Steppe north of Pamir, visited recently 
for the first time by M. Fedchenko; nor 
before him had any European seen the 
stream in any part of its course. Rus- 
sian enquiry begins to afford us a little 
| information about Kardtegin, and their 
rough estimates of population give it 
100,000 souls, likely enough to be in ex- 
cess of the truth. The people are a Per- 
| sian- speaking race, called Ga/chas, living 
secluded, without foreign traffic, under a 
Khan or Mir, who, like his neighbours, 
|claims, or used to claim, descent from 


Alexander. They practice some slender 
tillage, with cattle and horse-breeding, 


salt-mining, and a manu- 


gold- -w ashing, g 
facture of excellent i iron, 

In Kardtegin, or immediately below it, 
must have been the country of Wakhsh, 
famous in old Arabian geographies, and 
in the name of which we trace that form 
of the great river’s name which the 
Greeks made Oxos. Here some of those 
old geographers represent the river as 
plunging underground, like “ Alph the 

Sacred River,” and in terms a good deal 
resembling those which Polybius uses in 
speaking of the Oxus in a lower part of 
its course.— The Arab story is more con- 


* Some Russian documents have spoken of Darwaz 
| as owning allegiance to Khokand. If this is true, it is 
| recent; but we doubt its accuracy. 

7 x. 48. 
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ceivable than that of Polybius ; for great 
as are the changes indicated in the lower 
course of Oxus, it is difficult to imagine 
such a subterranean passage of its waters 
in the Turkman Desert. 

Below Kardtegin and Wakhsh we have 
Kuladb, extending to the Oxus, a province 
that was subject to Kunduz in Murad 
Beg’s time, but has never, that we know 
of, been invaded by the Afghans. At 
present the local chief seems to call him- 
self, when hard pressed, a liegeman of 
Bokhara. Kuldb is nearly coincident 
with the region which was known from 
the earliest Mahommedan times, and 
earlier, as Xhotl or Khotlén, a name 
even now not entirely obsolete. As re- 
gards this and the adjoining province of 
Hissdr, also owning spasmodical allegi- 
ance to Bokhara, we stand grievously ‘in 
want of information. Chaghanian, Hissar 
Kobddian, Termedh, the Iron-gate, are 
all names once famous in Eastern his- 
tory, and all, we believe, still surviving, 
but that is nearly as much as we can ven- 
ture to say. The famous pass of the 
Iron-gate — the second so called, another, 
still more celebrated, being Derbend on 
the Caspian — has been seen by no Eu- 
ropean that we wot of since Ruy Gonza- 
lez de Clavijo passed through itin 1403 
on his way to the court of the great ‘Ti- 
mour as one of the envoys from Henry 
III. of Castile.* 

These states of the Oxus basin north 
of the great river are cut off from the 
Russian territory in the valley of the 
Zarafshan by a lofty and rugged chain of 
mountains, known as the Karatau, Fan- 
tau, and what not, rising far into the re- 
gion of perpetual snow, and presenting 
great difficulties to passage. Young Sul- 
tan Baber had once, when in evil fortune, 
to make the transit from Hissér into the 
valley above Samarkand, and this is what 
he says of it: — 

Having entered the valley of Kamrud, we 
went up the river. In these roads, which are 
extremely dangerous, often overhanging pre- 
cipices, and in the steep and narrow hill-passes 
and straits which we were obliged to ascend, 
numbers of our horses and camels failed, and 
were unable to proceed. After four or five 
days’ march we reached the mountain pass 
Sir-e-tak. It is a pass, and such a pass! 
Never did I see one so narrow and steep; 
never were paths so narrow and precipitous 
traversed by me. We travelled on with in- 
credible fatigue and difficulty, amid dangerous 


* The translation by Mr. Markham forms one of the 
most interesting volumes of the Haklwyt Society’s 


series. 
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narrows and tremendous gulfs. Having, after 
a hundred sufferings and losses, at length sur- 
mounted these murderous steep and narrow 
defiles, we came down on the confines of Fan. 

Among the mountains of Fan there is a large 
| lake. — Autobiog graphy, p. 85. 


| It would seem to be of the same route 
that Fedchenko tells us : — 


| The road from the lake (Iskander Kul) to 
Hissar is described as being very difficult; the 
natives affirm that the watershed can only be 
traversed on foot, for which reason travellers 
dispose of their horses in the villages at th 
foot of the mountains, and procure fresh ani- 
mals on the other side. — Your. Royal Geog. 
Soc. xl. p. 450. 


We need inflict no more geography 
upon our readers. Our object has been 
the humble one of elucidating the late 
correspondence with Russia, and not of 
adding to the mass of military and politi- 
cal speculation regarding the possible 
collision of the two empires ; so our clos- 
ing remarks shall be very brief. 

First, a few words as to objections 
raised by some members of both Houses, 
in connection with the boundary of Wa- 
khan. Here, we have no doubt, the Gov- 
ernment had reason on its side. 

Wakhdn is, indeed, a valley; and 
though the usual road through it happens 
to lie on the south of the Oxus, and there- 
fore only to pass through villages on that 
side, a valley, like a frigate or a soup- 
tureen, must have two sides, and the 
Oxus, which runs through the middle of 
Wakhan, cannot be its’ boundary. The 
true boundary of Wakhdan is, no doubt, 
the watershed which divides it from the 
next great vailey to the north, ze. from 
Shaghndn. But Shaghndn is a depen- 
dency of Bad: ikhshan, at least in theory, 
as much as Wakhdn. We ought, there- 
fore, to take the’ northern boundary of 
Shaghnan. What that is, who can tell ? 
Probably for the best approximation 
to a definition we should have to go 
to Ptolemy and the Chinese pilgrims — 

say, ¢.g.,a line drawn from the Oxus 50 
schant up the ¢apayé of the Comedz to the 
Turris Lapidea, and thence to the Drag- 
on-Lake and the middle point between 

Heaven and Earth! The thing is a kind 
of reductio ad absurdum. Mr. Gladstone 
in a few words put the matter on its right 
basis. But some of his colleagues. in 
both Houses, by seeming to ev vade the 
real point, had provoked suspicion of 
some conscious error. In certain cases 
we believe this was simply because high 
officials had not taken the trouble to un- 
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derstand the questioninvolved. We can- 
not, indeed, doubt that the Under Sec- 
retary for India understood the matter 
thoroughly ; but his recommendation to 
members interested to study Lord Strang- 
ford’s writings, though excellent in the 
abstract, was a little beside the purpose. 
No one can drink too copiously from that 
well of patriotic wit and wisdom, filled 
from a source too early sealed, so sorely 
missed. But in reference to the point at 
issue, it was like advising a friend ex- 
ercised by Mr. Fergusson’s theories 
about the Dome of the Rock, to read 
* Robertson’s Sermons.” 

The tribute to Kabul for Wakhdn we 
saw lately was reckoned at only 800 
rupees, or 80/. a-year! Surely the god- 
dess, whose rites are celebrated at No. I 
Savile Row, plays strange freaks in her 
distribution of fame. Wakhdn was esti- 
mated by Wood in 1838 actually to con- 
tain 1000 souls, excluding temporary 
nomad immigrants, and he judged it 
might be capable of supporting 5000! * 
Yet this barren and inaccessible upland, 
with its scanty handful of wild people, 
finds a place in Eastern history and ge- 
ography from an early period, and has 
now become the subject of serious cor- 
respondence between two great Europe- 
an Governments, and its name, for a few 
weeks at least, a household word in Lon- 
don. 

Indeed this is a striking accident of the 
course of modern history. We see the 
Slav and the Englishman — representa- 
tives of two great branches of the Aryan 
race, but divided by such vast intervals 
of space and time from the original com- 
mon starting-point of their migration — 
thus brought back to the lap of Pamir, to 
which so many quivering lines point as 
the centre of their earliest seats, there by 
common consent to lay down limits to 
mutual encroachment. 

All this matter of Wakhan is, however, 
trivial, and beside the real question, 
which has been lost sight of in the spe- 
cial pleading about the Afghan frontier. 
The importance of that particular affair 
has been overrated in England, and the 
recent correspondence has produced an 
unfortunate and utterly unfounded feel- 


* A paragraph quoted in the “ Times’ ’ of 29th} 
March, from the ‘Cologne Gazette,” as giving new 
partic lars about these regions, furnished by Herr 
Schlagintweit, says that Punja (therein miscalled | 


Punya) has a garri ison of 2000 men. 





When Ib srahim Khan was there in 1870, there were in | 


Panja *‘ ten or twelve homemen.” It is perhaps a mis- 


Ri for 200, » the estimate (probably in excess) of Major 
Tontgomerie’s Mirza, from whose 


“new particul ular” seem to be derived. 
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ing, not here only, but to some extent in 
Russia, that we have somehow got an ad- 
vantage over the latter.* 

The best encouragement to be derived 
from the correspondence is the sense it 
gives us that our Ministers have not par- 
taken of the ordinary apathy of the coun- 
try in prospect of very serious, though 
contingent, dangers. We have entire 
faith in the moderate views and sincerity 
of the Emperor Alexander ; we recognize 
that Russia has had justification for 
some, though not for all, of her forward 
movements. Though we cannot, with the 
late beloved and venerated patriarch of 
English geography, see only flowers of 
Order and Science spring beneath her 
advancing steps, we admit the benefit to 
the world of her displacement of the bar- 
barous Uzbeg tyrannies, the suppression 
of chronic outrage, and the opening of 
Central Asia to the research at least of her 
own scientific servants. But facts re- 
main, stronger than the individual will of 
any passing mortal however exalted, too 
strong for cosmopolitan logic and sympa- 
thies. We should gladly recognize that 
it were otherwise, but, as things are still, 
both in policy and commerce there exist 
standing menaces ‘of discord between 
Russia’s interests and ours. The vessel 
of Russian power in Asia has shoals 
ahead, no doubt, but at present she has 
all the prestige and momentum of ad- 
vance, whilst ours rides at anchor and re- 
fits, as all our words and acts are pro- 
claiming. Our position in India, strong 
as it is, and capable of crushing any di- 
rect attack, may, under certain contingen- 
cies not hard to suggest, — contingencies 
which draw our eyes to the Caspian and 
the Atrek rather than to the Oxus — be- 
come a very costly and harassing one.t 
Spasmodic excitements like this last are 
mischievous, only less mischievous, as be- 


* Sir H. Rawlinson, in his discourse at the Royal 
Geographical Society, on the 24th February, suggested 
that Prince Gortchakoff’s objections to the inclusion of 
Wakhan within the Afghan boundary were connected 
with wrong impressions of its position, derived from the 
fictitious geography which it has been so difficult to extir- 
pate. This becomes certain from the expressions of Mr. 
Stremooukoff, now published (see B. pp. 12 and 64). And 
Prince Gortchakoff might not unnaturally see in the mz aD 
which accompanies Trench’s ** Russ ;o-Indian Question,” 
an expression of English acceptance of that geography. 
It is surprising to find an English map published so 
recently (1869) adhere to these errors. 

t In India some alarm seems to be expressed at the 
concessions granted recently by the King of Persia to 
parties of whom Baron Reuter is the representative. 


This is nonsense. | We know too little of the matter as yet to say more than 


a word on the subject. But whatever enriches and 
strengthens Persia is likely to be advantageous to Eng- 
| land; and that can only be attained by inducements to 


report all these | foreign capital to turn to account her natural resources, 


as yet the most neglected on the face of the earth. 
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ing more genuine, than that sham opti- 
mism which so surely leads to them. We 
do need in lieu of both a well-informed 
and steadfast public opinion, recognizing 
the danger, far from provoking it, but de- 
termined to meet it; and which would 
not embarrass the Government, as these 
hot and cold fits do, but would back and 
help it in developing a policy of vigilant 
defence as steadfast, and as capable of 
action when need arises, as Russia’s in- 
stinct of advance. 

As regards the establishment of an 
“intermediary zone,” there is something 
to recommend it. It is undoubtedly most 
desirable to keep our dominions as long 
as possible from the strain and restless- 
ness that would be the inevitable conse- 
quence of actual or approximate contact 
with those of Russia. Such a zone might 
be of service in preventing those impul- 
sive movements of Russian generals 
which have on several occasions involved 
their government in premature annexa- 
tions. And as long as the formal advance 
of the Russian boundaries or Russian 
predominance (as now in Bokhara)—in 
spite of all the assurances of moderation 
given to Lord Clarendon and Mr. For- 
syth by Prince Gortchakoff and his col- 
leagues — means the advance of a barrier 
of monopoly and prohibitory tariffs, every 
measure seems desirable that keeps a por- 
tion of Central Asia longer outside that 
barrier. And had both parties been equal- 
ly and sincerely desirous for the establish- 
ment of such a zone on equitable terms, 
nature presents one admirably fitted for 
the purpose in the Oxus basin itself, as de- 
fined on the north and north-west by that 
scarcely penetrable barrier constituted by 
the Karatau and the mountains of the 
Iron-gate, and on the south by the Hindu 
Kiish. For it is almost impossible that 
Russia should experience provocation 
from the native States south of the Kara- 
tau barrier,* or for us to experience it 
from those north of the Hindu Kish; 
and any movement by one or the other 
beyond those barriers must be of the na- 
ture of a voluntary aggression. 

We cannot discover from the published 
correspondence who really suggested Af- 
ghanistan as the “intermediate zone.” 
For though Prince Gortchakoff ascribes 
the suggestion to Lord Clarendon (B. p. 
4), this derives no confirmation from the 
papers, whilst Lord Clarendon distinctly 
says, in the earliest of the published let- 


* The authority of Bokhara over the provinces south 
of that barrier is of a very unsubstantial nature, as Mr. 
Stremooukoff recognizes (see B. p. 29). 
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ters, that he was not sufficiently informed 
to express an opinion whether Afghanis- 
tan would answer, and, at his Heidelberg 
interview with the Prince, it is for the 
Oxus as a dine, not for Afghanistan or 
any other territory as a zone, that he ar 
gues (p. Io) The Indian Government 
and the council at Westminster reject or 
ignore the notion of adopting Afghanis- 
tan or any other zove (see pp. 4.and 46). 
On the other hand, it is the Prince him- 
self and his colleagues, MM. Miliutine 
and Stremooukoff, who hold so _tena- 
ciously to the adoption of the Afghan 
zone — and no wonder. 

On the secondary question as to cer- 
tain details of the northern boundary of 
Afghan dominion, the whole of the more 
recent correspondence turns. And on 
these details alone has any serious re- 
mark yet been made in Parliament. In 
fact, the nature of that part of the corre- 
spondence which alone was first pub- 
lished seems in a measure to have con- 
fused the minds of public men, and to 
have distracted their attention from the 
essential question involved. 

Wild officers of the Panjdb frontier 
have been found, during the late discus- 
sions, to urge on England a new and 
prompt advance to Kabul. There is no fear 
of that. But wiser men have thought that 
under certain contingencies we should be 
ready to push forward outworks to our 
empire “in advance of our present terri- 
torial border, and on the most accessible 
line of attack.” * 

But if the whole of Afghanistan is con- 
stituted an “intermediary zone” in the 
sense pointed out by Prince Gortchakoff, 
it seems to follow as a corollary that Rus- 
sia may advance to the Oxus, may cover 
,it with her steamers and line it with her 
arsenals, whilst we have no right to take 
umbrage or to make asingle counter-step 
}in advance of our present frontier — at 
| least none beyond Quetta — without our- 
selves assuming the onus of breaking the 
agreement. We tie our hands; we set 
hers free even from remonstrance. This, 
most assuredly, was never intended nor 
assented to by any Governor-General of 
India. Is it possible that it is this whjch 
Lord Granville has conceded ? Is it this 
| that has passed without a serious word in 
| Parliament, whilst questions on trivial 
jincidents of detail have been pressed 
eagerly? It is hard to believe it; and 
yet this is the sense that lies upon the 
surface of the published correspondence ; 








* See “ Quarterly Review” for October, 1865, p. 580. 
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it has been read (we see) in this sense at | take no undue advantage of her. 


St. Petersburg; and surely, at the least, 
there is a doubt obvious enough to have 
been worthy of a question, serious enough 
to be worthy of being set at rest at once 
and for ever. 


Here we must close ; but we cannot do | r 
| tion that he found her alone in the break- 


so without pressing on the Government 
the necessity of giving distinct and strong 
encouragement to the study of the Rus- 
sian language. 
A few years ago an Englishman requir- 
ing, whilst in Italy, the aid of a Russian 
translator, found that on the staff of one 
college at Naples there were ¢/ree Italian 
gentlemen well acquainted with Russian. 
We will not ask if any college in any 
city of Great Britain could present a par- 
‘allel — but are there three teachers in all 
England, being Englishmen, of whom the 
same could be said? Practically, at pres- 
ent, the English people, who have such 
deep reason to be interested in the move- 
ments of Russia, are dependent for the 
whole of their information rezarding these 
on the Berlin letters in the “ Times,” and 
on the papers translated at long intervals 
by the Messrs. Michell. The spirit of 
linguistic study is at a low ebb in England, 
and needs direct and palpable stimulus. 
Why should not an exceptionally high 
number of marks be assigned to Russian 
in examination for the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice ? Why should not the same stimulus 
be applied to the study of the Afghan 
and Oriental Turkish languages ? There 
would be a difficulty about examiners at 
first, but ina few years the demand would 
produce them. 


From The Graphic. 
INNOCENT 
A TALE OF MODERN LIFE. 


OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “SALEM CHAPEL,’’ 
**SQUIRE ARDEN,” ETC. 


BY MRs. 
** THE MINISTER’S WIFE,” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
PHILOSOPHY FOR GIRLS. 


THE result of this day’s proceedings 
was not on the whole satisfactory to Fred- 
erick. If, as he, like the maids, felt as- 
sured, Innocent’s escapade had been 
entirely on his own account, a despairing 
attempt to follow and be with him, such 
devotion, however flattering, was of an 
embarrassing character, and very likely 
to compromise him, however prudently 
and conscientiously he might struggle to 
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Like 
the gardener he felt that it would not do, 
and having also, like the gardener, very 
little confidence in his mother’s severity, 
he determined to make the matter very 
clear to Innocent herself. Fortune fa- 
voured him so far in this virtuous inten- 


fast-room next morning when he came 
dewnstairs. Frederick was always late. 
This was one of the things that made 
Dick so angry; while he, ‘unhappy boy, 
was hunted up at seven o’clock, Frederick 
came down to breakfast at ten, with an 
occasional mild remonstrance, but no 
more. Things were sent away to be kept 
hot for him; fresh coffee had to be made, 
and fresh rolls procured, and to every body 
this seemed the most natural thing in the 
world. He was always late, but he was 
later than usual on this particular day, 
which, being Monday, was an early day 
with the household. I need not enter 
into the reasons why Monday was an 
early day. Every lady who is my gentle 
reader, and who does her own housekeep- 
ing, will understand ; and for the unini- 
tiated it is well that they should learn to 
believe and tremble. It might be unwise 
of Mrs. Eastwood to leave Innocent alone 
in the room, but she was unaccustomed 
to the attitude of suspicion, and felt it 
dreadful to be obliged always to have her 
wits about her. Perhaps it was with the 
object of seeing Frederick, that Innocent, 
poor soul, lingered. She had been 
slightly, superficially touched by the kind- 
ness of her aunt to her the night before, 
and by the fact that no “scolding” had 
followed upon the offence; and she had 
for the first time offered to do something, 
no greater a business than arranging 
moss about some flower-pots, for which 
purpose it was, nominally, that she was left 
in the dining-room. But another feeling 
much more strong possessed her. Freder- 
ick had “scolded” her. He had beaten her 
down when she was very low with angry 
words, and consequently she had a wist- 
ful desire to be forgiven by him; to 
know how he would speak to her next 
time ; if there was any hope for her, or if 
all was over for ever. The others had 
slightly moved the surface of her mind 
by { their kindness, but Frederick, by his 
unkindness, had touched her much more 
deeply, almost to the point of revolution. 
All her senses were keenly awake to in- 
dications of his coming. She heard his 
step a dozen times before it really came ; 
she wondered vaguely what he would say, 
how he would look; she was eager, and 
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anxious, and tremulous as she had never beginning, he thought, to feel half a 
been before. Her interest in him, instead | woman, to understand that she must not 
of being checked, was doubled. This| say and do everything that came into her 
was what his unkindness had done. head, with the freedom permitted to him- 
When he came into the room first he | self, for instance. “Iwas going to speak 
took no notice of her. He went and to you very seriously,” he went on, “but 
poked the fire, and then he exarrined the|as you are trying to make friends with 
table, and rang the bell for his hot coffee.| the others, and to do better, I will not 
Then only he said, “Good morning, In-| worry you. What I said is for your good, 
nocent.” He did not hold out his hand.| Innocent —which is not to be obtained 
Sometimes he would stroke her hair, or| by your usual way of doing what pleases 
pat her head, or give her some token of} yourself, but by yielding to others and 
affectionateness. To-day he did noi even | trying to be content with what is thought 
hold out his hand. “What are you do-!| good for you. This may be hard —(N. B. 
ing?” was his next question, for it was; Frederick certainly had never tried)— 
odd to see her doing anything. - She; but it is the only way for a girl to get on. 
made haste to answer, heaping up the | You must manage somehow to make 
moss with such tremulous fingers that it| friends of your own sex.” 
fell down again in a mass. Frederick dwelt upon this aphorism 
*T am doing this —for Nelly.” with some pride. He felt that it was 
* That is right,” he said, more cheer-| original, and did him credit, and its wis- 
fully. “Never mind what nonsense you; dom gratified him. On the whole he was 
do so long as you make it up with them.| pleased with himself while he delivered 
I told you the other day you would never | his little address. Instead of taking ad- 





get on till you learned to make friends of | 
your own sex.” 

Innocent made noanswer. What could 
she say? A general observation like this 
was like Latin and Greek to her. She 
looked at him, and that was all. By this 
time Brownlow had brought in the coffee, 
and he had begun to eat his breakfast. 
It is a comfortable sort of thing to doona 
chilly spring morning, with a pleasant fire 
on one side of you, and sunshine and cro- 
cuses on the other, looking in through 
the window. This mollified Frederick in 
spite of himself. 

“That was avery foolish business of 





vantage of the girl’s fondness for him, as 
some men might have done, he was do- 
ing his utmost to lead her in the paths of 
virtue. Whether she or any one else ap- 
preciated it, he at least did. He was so 
far softened by the sense of his own 
goodness, that when he had finished 
breakfast, he put his hand kindly upon 
her shoulder while he said “ Good morn- 
ing,” and finding her face near his and 
turned towards him, kissed her for the 
first time with much benevolence of feel- 
ing. Innocent’s face grew suddenly red 
under this salute. She was not angry, 
she was not pleased — she did not know 





yours last night,” he said, but in a softer | how to receive it; but a sudden flush of 
tone; “you must not do such things. I:colour answered to the light and some- 
daresay it is dull for youhere. You don’t| what careless touch. Frederick himself 
enter into their life, and there is nothing] went off half laughing, half confused. 
of your own to interest you. But still| He said to himself that the girl was grow- 
you know girls have to put up with that. | ing into a woman, that she had developed 
It may be hard, but still they have to doj very quickly since he had brought her 
it. I suppose when you are married it is} home. ‘I must mind what I am about,” 
expected that you should have it made he said to himself. Perhaps, on the whole, 
up to you. At least this is the ordinary | in giving this kiss, he had gone just a very 
state of affairs; girls have to put up with | little too far. And Frederick felt that there 
it. I cannot take you to my club, you| was a deep responsibility upon him. He 
know, or to the —other places — where I| must not delude his cousin with hopes 

0.” ) that never could be realized. 
“] did not want you to take me,” said! With this feeling in his mind he went off 
Innocent, surprised. | to the office, a little wondering and alarmed 

“JT am glad to hear it,” said Frederick. | lest the story of his wonderful encounter 
He did not believe her any more than the last night in the street should have already 
maids did. He smiled a little within him-| reached it. But nobody showed any 
self at the idea that she was yielding to a} signs of knowing this curious incident, 
conviction of the necessity for pretence.|and though Frederick was slightly de- 


He was half amused by this, and rather | fiant and ready to stand on his defence 
at the slightest provocation, no such 


more flattered than before. She must be 
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provocation was offered him. I do not 
know how it is that when something dis- 
agreeable is about to happen to us, we 
so often have this preparation of looking 
for something else, perhaps equally dis- 
agreeable, which does not come. Fred- 
erick was quite prepared to be assailed 
about the mysterious female figure which 
he had rescued from the midst of the 
crowd, and which he had driven off with, 
without a word of explanation, under the 
very eyes of his astonished friend. He 
looked out a little nervously for every 
new-comer who entered the place, fancy- 
ing that his last night’s companion would 
appear. No one came, however, until 
about three o’clock, just before the hour 
for leaving, on the verge as it were of secu- 
rity. He was just beginning to tell him- 
self that all was safe, that his perils were 
over for the day, and that a joke of this 
kind could not survive twenty-four hours, 
when the porter brought him the card of 
a visitor, who awaited him downstairs. 
Frederick took it unsuspicious, for at that 
moment he feared only Egerton, his 
friend of last night. For a moment he 
gazed in wonder, which rapidly turned 
into consternation, at the card. This 
was the inscription upon it : — 


Wr. R. D. AR. Patty, 


a) we 
The Villa, Sterborne. 


The name of a second-rate hotel in 
London was written in pencil across the 
card. Frederick held it in his hand and 
gazed at it, feeling his features stiffen as 
if it had been the Gorgon herself “whose 
countenance he was “contemplating. I 
am afraid, that having heard nothing of 
Mr. Batty for some weeks, he had forgot- 
ten the benevolent stranger who had in- 
terposed to save him when he was almost 
in extremity. Mrs. Eastwood had pre- 
sented her son with a bank-note or two 
by way of paying the expenses of that 
illness of his, which had detained him 
compulsorily in Parts, and put him, no 
doubt, to a great deal of extra expense ; 
but as there was not sufficient to pay 
Batty, and Batty did not ask for pay- 
ment, Frederick had disposed of these 
very comfortably in other ways. 

“Shall I show the gentleman up?” 
said the porter, while “the young man 
gazed horror-stricken at the card. 

“Show him into Mr. Jones’s room,’ 
said Frederick, with an effort. mee 
was absent on leave, and his room was a 
safe place, where a disagreeable visitor 
might be encountered without any more 
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harm than was involved in the sight of 
him. Then he did what he could io pre- 
pare himself for the meeting. He but- 
toned his coat, and took his hat and cane 
by way of showing that he was about to 
leave the office, and had little time for 
colloquy. He tried to make up Ris mind 
in desperate haste what to say about the 
money, and he tried at the same time, 
the one attempt mingling with the other, 
and confusing it, to make up some story 
for home, to elicita few more of those 
most necessary banknotes. It is dread- 
ful to think how many well-looking, fault- 
lessly-dressed young gentlemen in the 
public service like Frederick Eastwood, 
looking self-possessed enough for any 
emergency, and superior enough to crush 
into ‘insienificance the greater part of 
their fellow-creatures, should be secretly 
occupied in making up hasty and clumsy 
inventions like this, to stave off the pay- 
ing of money, or to coax it out of ‘well- 
guarded pockets. Frederick walked along 
the passage as slowly as he could towards 
Jones’s room. Wretched little Innocent ! 
It was all her fault that he had been se- 
duced into this expenditure, and put in 
this man’s power. Frederick remem- 
bered vividly how objectionable the 
man’s loud voice and coarse geniality had 
been to him when, with a bad headache 
and a sinking heart, he sat and studied 
“ Bradshaw,” and counted out his last 
francs in the Paris hotel. What must he 
seem now, when he no longer had it in 
his power to be of use, and appeared 
only in the guise of a creditor, always an 
odious character to appear in? Fred- 
erick walked into the room at last with 
something of the feelings which must 
move the poor wretch who marches to 
his execution. Could he have followed 
his own will, ropes would not have suf- 
ficed to drag him whither his reluctant 
feet now paced with that appearance of 
voluntary motion which is often sucha 
miserable pretence. To how many places 
do we go thus, pretending to do it of our 
own free will—to balls and dinner par- 
ties, and other festive meetings, to our 
own marriage sometimes, to every kind 
of act in which we are —heaven help us! 
— free agents, as the jargon goes. Fred- 
erick’s feelings were doubtless exagger- 
ated, for, after all, he owed this man “net 
much over fifty pounds. .But then the 
man could tell things of him which he 
fondly hoped were known to no one in 
his own sphere as if there was anything 
in any man’s life of a disagreeable or dis- 
‘ graceful kind which was not known! 
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met him with the greatest cor- 


Batty 
diality, with a large red dirty hand out- | 
stretched, and smiles of genial welcome. 

“ Delighted to see you looking so well, 


sir,” he said ; “quite picked up again, eh, 
after your little spree abroad? Glad of 
that. You young men have no modera- 
tion. A steady old stager like me knows 
just how far to go. But you’re always on 
ahead, you young ’uns. I came up to 
town Saturday, Mr. Eastwood, to look 
about me a bit, and see how the world 
was going on, and I’ve lost no time in 
looking you up.” 

“Much obliged, I’m sure,” said poor 
Frederick, shivering. “I ought to have 
written to you about that money,” and he 
went up to the smouldering fire and 
poked it violently. “ How cold the weath- 
er keeps for this time of the year.” 

“It do, to be sure,” said Batty. “But 
Mr. Frederick, if you'll give me the privi- 
lege of calling you so— which comes nat- 
ural, seeing I have been among East- 
woods all my life—JI ain’t come here 
prying about the money. I’m above such 
mean tricks. When I can be of service 
to a gentleman I’m proud, and so long as 
I’m used honourable, and treated like a 
friend, hang me if I’d dun any man. It 
ain’t the money, sir, but feeling that has 
brought me here.” 

“IT am sure you are very good,” said 
Frederick, stiffly, “but however that may 
be on your pz urt, Mr. Batty, I am aware 
that I ought to have written to you about 
what is really a debt of honour 4 

“Hush, hush!” said Batty, “you 
make me feel like a shopman, I declare 
you do. I’ve taken the liberty to write 
where we're staying, Mr. Eastwood, on 
my card, and if you'll eat a bit of dinner 
with us at seven, “sharp, you'll do us hon- 
our, sir. I’ve got my daughter with me. 
It ain’t often I can get her up to town, 
and when I do I like to show her a bit 
of the world. If you’d ever been down 
our way with your cousin, the baronet, 
you'd have heard of my girl. She's 
known as the Flower of Sterbor ne, down 
our way. I don’t say but what you’ve 
great beauties about London, greater | 
beauties than our country lasses ; but I’m 
proud of my ’M: -_ I’m not in the way 
of asking my friends when she’s with me, 
but an Eastwood ain’t like any one else, 
at least not to her and me.’ 

“TI am sure you are very good,” said 
Frederick, using the same ‘words again, 
and stiffening more and more. A rapid | 
calculation had run though his mind 
Should he say 


”? 





while Batty was speaking. 
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|he was engaged, or should he keep the 
monster in good-humour by enduring a 
dinner in his company? Was it worth 
his while, since the monster appeared so 
amiable by nature, to take all this trouble 
to keep him in good-humour? These, 
and various other branches of the same 
question, went through his mind, retard- 


ing his reply. He did not Agee | 
know his cousin the baronet, thoug 


Frederick was fully aware of the import- 
ance to a young man in society of sucha 
relative, and if the man really knew the 
Eastwoods, his power of telling a disa- 
greeable story was infinitely enhanced. 
On the whole, it seemed to Frederick 
that it was better to humour him, to ac- 
cept his invitation, and trust to the sup- 
port of Providence to get through the 
evening. After all, it was seeing “life ” 
as much at least as many other ways 
which he had taken in his day for that 
purpose, and which his friends were con- 
stantly employing. When he had got rid 
of Batty he made up, in case of any 
chance discovery, an explanation of what 
he was about to do. “I am going to dine 
with an old fellow whom I picked up in 
Paris the other day,” he said to the peo- 
ple in the office. “A genuine John Bull, 
ready for anything, but not knowing a 
word of any language but his own. He 
turned out to be some sort of rural hang- 
er-on of my cousin Sir Geoffrey, and out 
of gratitude he is going to give me a din- 
ner. I expect some fun.” 

“T wonder what that elaborate explan- 
ation means ?” one of his audience said 
to another. . “ Eastwood is always up to 
some mischief when he’s explanatory. 
This time I wonder what it can be. I 
don’t believe he knows his cousin Sir 
Geoffrey from Adam.” 

“If he did, he’s a poor wretch in the 
hands of the Jews, and not much good to 
any one,” said the other; but perhaps 
this was because neither of the two hada 
cousin in the baronetage, which makes a 
difference in a man’s feelings. 

Innocent was in her usual place in the 
little window by the door when Frederick 
went home that evening. The sight of 
|her recalled to him all the wise determin- 
ations of the morning, and he was an- 
noyed to see how little fruit they had 
borne. Really, he felt, this must be put 
a stop to. He made a sign to her to 
| come out to him, and went round the side 
|of the house into the garden. It was a 
cold and unfavourable spring, scarcely 
| warmer now, though it was the end of 
‘ March, than it had been in February, but 
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the days had grown longer, and Freder- 
ick’s return was now generally in day- 
light. 

‘IT wanted to say to you, Innocent, that 
you must give up this habit of watching 
for me,” he said. “No doubt it is very 
kind of you. I did not mind it so much 
when you were quite a stranger, and of 
course knew me best—and when the 
nights were darker you were not so much 
noticed at the window. But now you 
must recollect it is quite light, and a 


great girl like you is remarked. People 
will say unkind things about you. They 


will say, for instance, that you are fond — 
of me.” 

*T am fond of you,” she said, with the | 
tears in her eyes. 

“ That is all very well,” said Frederick, 
“but we must not go too far. Don’t let | 
me see you there again. Girls ought to | 
know these things without being told. | 
You are a great girl, almost grown up: | 
and you know the others now almost as 
well as you know me. _ | should have told 
you this in the morning, but I forgot. Al- | 
together, Innocent, there must be a 
change. I had thought your own sense 
would teach you—and I thought that 
what I said this morning But you 
compel me to speak plainly,” said Fred- 
erick, sceing the face of his mother look- 
ing out from the drawing-room. and feel- 
ing inspired by the thought that he would 
himself be called to question for this in- 
terview with Innocent. He was deter- 
mined, however, at whatever risk to “ put 
a stop to this sort of thing.” And the| 
annoyance to which he had himself been | 
subjected gave him strength and courage. | 
It seems only right that we should have | 
compensation, and afflict others when | 
trouble has come to ourselves. | 

Innocent made no answer. She walked 
silently by his side, overcome by the bit- 
terness of this sudden onslaught when 
she had expected quite the reverse. 
Poor child, her earliest training was all 
emotional; the severest kind of mental 
discipline. When he made her a sign to 
come out to him, she had thought he 
meant to be kinder, more affectionate 
than usual, more like what he used to be 
when he travelled with her, and cared for | 
her in everything. How quickly, how | 
gladly she had rushed out, leaving the 
door open behind her, as Brownlow re- 
membered long afterwards. And to find 
that all her pleasant expectations were to 
end in a new and utterly unprovoked ac- 
cés of scolding! She tried hard not to} 
cry, her pride being hurt at last, but the 


| 


| 
| 








' 


|she said “ Yes 


}to sit and dream in. 
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large tears dropped down her cheeks, as 
she went silently along the walk by his 
side. She put up her hand furtively to 
dash them away. She turned her head 
from him that he might not see them. 
Was it the same Frederick who had 
|kissed her before he went out, who had 
|always been good to her, except. last 
|night? But she could not say anything 
}either in defence or submission. She 
| was too deeply and cruelly disappointed 
| to have any power of speech left. 

“You won’t give in?” said Frederick. 
“You are just like all women. You will 
never allow you are in the wrong. When 
I come home, fretted and vexed from the 
world,” continued the young man, taking 


| 


| 


la high tone, “and hoping to have a little 


repose and comfort at home, you begin 
to worry me from the first moment you 
catch sight of me. I declare it is hard; 
a man who has always tried to do his 
duty at home —and instead of finding it 
a refuge from the troubles of life ——” 

This speech was perfectly unintelligi- 
ble to Innocent. She looked up at him 
with vague surprise, being quite unaware, 
poor child, of the troubles of life from 
which Frederick escaped with the hope 
of finding comfort at home. He had fal- 
len without thinking into the ordinary 
and conventional manner in which man- 
hood indignant addresses its womankind. 
He pulled himself up suddenly with a 
“Pshaw!” of disgust, which could only 
be addressed to himself. 

“] mean you must put a stop toall this 
nonsense,” he said, abruptly. ‘“ Make 
yourself happy’somehow. Do as other 
people do. Don’t sit and mope in a cor- 
ner and gaze at me, and don’t watch for me 
any more at that window. If you do, I 
shall be horribly vexed. There now, run 
in and think no more of it. I don’t mean 
to be cross ; but you must remember, In- 
nocent,” he concluded with great empha- 
sis, “you must remember that what you 
have got to do is to please, not yourself, 
but me.” 

Innocent received this first lesson in 
the female necessity of self-renunciation 
in silence, taking it in with her eyes as 
well as her ears. She kept looking at 
him, in the dulness of her perception, 
wondering if there was something more 
to follow; but nothing followed. Then 
” vaguely, and they went 

in together, he to the drawing-room, 
'where he had his mother to encounter, 
|she to the schoolroom, high up in the 
roof, which she had taken possession of 
Girls seldom have 
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their lesson so very plainly put forth to 
them in words, but perhaps Innocent’s 
undeveloped mind required it. ‘ What 


you have to do is to please, not yourself, | 


but me!” She pondered the words, and 
got to the length of mastering their mean- 
ing without any criticism. Such plain- 
speaking has in it a certain sublimity, 
surmounting all secondary shades _ of 
meaning, and penetrating into the sim- 
plest soul. She got it by heart, seated on 
her window-ledge, looking out upon the 
little chapel, which once more had caught 
something of the aspect of the church of 
the Spina. “Not yourself, but me; not 
yourself, but me!” Thus Innocent got 
her first great lesson by heart. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE FLOWER OF STERBORNE. 


I po not know if any prevision of the 
fate which was about to befall him was 
in Frederick’s mind on that eventful 
night. He had a few words with his 


mother, which were not altogether friend- | 


ly, ere he went to dress, for Mrs. East- 
wood objected to the private walk and 
talk with Innocent, which seemed to her 
to be done in defiance of her warning 
and request. 

“Ask her what I said to her, if you 


‘don’t trust me,” Frederick had said in 


high dudgeon, before he went to prepare 
himself for Mr. Batty’s entertainment ; 
and this encounter excited him, and gave 
him a perverse inclination to enjoy him- 
self with the host whom he felt would be 
so highly disapproved of by his family. 
I don’t think he let his imagination dwell 
at allon the fact that there was a third 
person to be present, or that this was a 
woman and a “beauty.” The greatest 
beauty in the world being Mr. Batty’s 
daughter could be of little importance to 
an Eastwood. He went his way to 
Batty’s hotel with his head full of many 
thoughts, but totally indifferent to this 
one. He thought it was immensely im- 
pudent of the fellow to ask him, that it 
was rather hard upon himself to be 
obliged to go, that it would be amusing 
to see how fellows of that sort dined and 
conducted themselves generally, along 
with a variety of other reflections equally 
superficial ; but he never thought of the 
Flower of Sterborne, nor of the special 
effect she might be likely to produce on 
a young man suddenly pre-ented to her. 
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more pretentious and less expensive, but 
yet dear enough to frighten any moderate 
soul out of London. Frederick was 
shown into a small dining-room, pre- 
|pared for a small party. He saw with 
some relief that there were but three 
places, and took his seat very easily 
and without ceremony in front of the fire, 
with the Zimes, which was lying on a 
table. He scarcely noticed the door 
open; when it did open it would no 
doubt be Batty, who was not shy, and 
would soon make his presence known. 
Frederick read on, without looking be- 
hind him, until he became suddenly aware 
of a rustling and subdued movement, and 
a slight air moved his paperas if some 
one had passed behind him. Startled by 
this, and somewhat ashamed of his own 
easy indifference, he started sudddenly 
to his feet, and turned round. He never 
forgot all his life the sight that met his 
eyes. Standing behind his chair was (he 
thought) the most beautiful woman he 
had ever seen. The arch look with 
which she had been contemplating his 
unconcern was still in herface. She was 
tall, almost as tall as himself, and ample, 
a fully-developed and splendid piece of 
flesh and blood, not so warm or so full- 
blown as Rubens, but something ap- 
proaching that school of art. She was of 
the class of beauty which has come to be 
distinctive of the present period, though 
I cannot tell why. Her hair, I need not 
say, was golden; her complexion daz- 
zling. She was like the sun, almost as 
brilliant, in her mingling of tints, her 
snow-white, and fose-red, and glittering 
glory of hair. The sight of her was too 
much for weak vision. It dazzled and 
brought water to the eyes of the rash and 
feeble beholder. If you could have 
calmly examine her features, without re- 
gard to that soft glowand glory of colour, 
and texture, and roundness, and life, it is 
possible that you might have found them 
to be not at all perfect ; but this not one 
spectator in a hundred had coolness 
enough to do. Her eyes were hazel; 
they ought to have been blue, according 
to all rules ; but it seemed part of her 
character, and the wilfulness which was 
its chief point, that she should have eyes, 
which, beautiful as they were, did not 
quite “go with” her face. There are 
many kinds of hazel eyes; it is the most 
| changeful, the most capricious of colours. 
I have seen it turn to gold in a certain 





The hotel was not one of those seeming | pair of orbs I wot of, showing like light 


humble and quiet establishments, where 
princes and millionaires abound ; it was 


litself in the light. I have seen it melt 
jinto the softest liquid grey ; but there is 
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a kind of hazel eye, very bright, very 
splendid, in which there is hung a subtle 
little danger-signal to all mankind. These 
are the eyes that have a spark of red in 
them, flashing out now and then from the 
warm, translucent brown, a spark which 
tells of temper, of passion, of headstrong 
will, and impulse. ’Manda Batty had 
these eyes. They were lamps of light, 
and it seemed to the looker-on, if any one 
remarked it at all, that this fiery gleam 
was necessary to give them character, 
and keep them from losing their due im- 
portance in the brilliant and sweet glow 
of colour that surrounded them. This, 
if it really was, as I think, an indication 
of danger, was the only one. At this 
moment her face was full of suppressed 
laughter. She had a finger lifted to her 
lip like a statue of Silence, but how un- 
like a statue of Silence was she other- 
wise ! or, indeed, a statue of anything; 
everything about her was warm and soft, 
breathing:a lavish life. When Frederick 
turned round upon her so suddenly, the 
laughter in her face burst forth. Per- 
haps it was louder and more uncultivated 
than if she had been, as people say, a 
lady. She threw herself down in a chair, 
and laughed till the water sparkled on 
her pretty eyelashes, and she put her 
hands to her waist with such a rendering 
of “ Laughter holding both his sides ” as 
never entered into any painter’s imagina- 
tion. “Oh,” she cried, “I shall die of 
laughing; come and stop me, come, 
papa.” 

It struck Frederick with a shock of 
surprise and pain when Mr. Batty came 
in by another door, also inarticulate with 
laughter. The idea of this wonderful 
creature being Batty’s daughter appalled 
and struck him dumb. Not to say that 
he was very deeply embarrassed by the 
situation altogether, by the laughter of 
the new-comer, and his own semi-ridicu- 
lous attitude —her beauty had struck 
him at once with one of those impres- 
sions which are not to be shaken off, 
which count, slight and superficial as is 
often the instrument, among the great 
things of life. Never before had Fred- 
erick been so profoundly moved. He 
did not understand the effect, nor what it 
meant. He ceased to be himself for the 
moment, and become the subject of a 
strange and subtle experiment, which 
stamped her reflection upon him. No, 
ke was not himself; he was a mirror 
of her, a sensitive plate, upon which that 





sudden light had painted her likeness. | 
These may seem fantastic similes, but 1| she bustled like a notable housewife, 
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know no other that would convey what I 
mean. I suppose it was what we, with 
our limited powers of expression, call 
love at first sight. It was cértainly ado- 
ration at first sight, which is a different 
thing. 

“Well, Mr. Eastwood, here’s my wild 
girl making fun of us both,” said Batty, 
“without even giving me a chance of in- 
troducing you. ’Manda, this is Mr. East- 
wood, as of course you have found out.” 

“ Don’t say Mr. Eastwood, papa.” 

“No, youre right. Mr. Frederick, 
that’s what I mean, and a deal nicera 
gentleman,” said the father. ‘“ You see, 
Mr. Frederick, "Manda has been, so to 
speak, brought up with nothing but East- 
woods. All the young ’uns from Sir 
Geoffrey downwards, rode into Sterborne 
on their ponies to have their lessons with 
our old curate, and ’Manda being his 
prime favourite, and partly brought up 
with him és 

“You don’t suppose, papa, that any 
one but ourselves cares for all these de- 
tails. Pray forgive me for laughing at 
you,” said Miss Amanda, turning to 
Frederick, “ you were so comfortable and 
so much at your ease reading your 77mes. 
What can gentlemen find in the 77zmes 
always, morning, noon, and night? Papa 
is never done with his paper ; first there 
is one thing, thenanother. I suppose you 
had been reading it all the morning, Mr. 
Frederick Eastwood, and the first thing 
you do is to take it up here.” 

“T did not know there was any one ob- 
serving me,” said Frederick, standing 
confused and humble before her. He 
who was very lofty and dignified to his 
mother and sister, was ready to be abject 
with Amanda. He listened to her with 
absolute reverence, thoughall that she had 
to say was common-place enough. When 
he was placed beside her at dinner, and 
found himself at liberty to look at her 
and listen to her undisturbed, it seemed 
to Frederick that he had never been so 
blessed. He took in all her chatter with- 
out losing a word. Miss Batty was in 
full dress. Those were the days when 
English ladies were supposed always to 
appear with bare shoulders in the even- 
ing, and her beautiful shoulders and 
arms were bare. Her dress was blue, 
with a long train, which was consider- 
ably in her way. If there was anything 
wanting in her it was this—she moved 
about in a manner that did not suit the 
dignity of her beauty; her movements 
were quick, jerky, and without grace; 
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rather than a fine lady. Perhaps if her 
dress had not been much too fine for the 
occasion, this would have been less 
remarkable, but as it was, Frederick’s 
dream was disturbed a little when she 
jumped up to help herself. “Oh, I can’t 
sit and wait if 1 want a bit of bread till 
the servant comes,” she cried. Fred- 
erick did not like the words, nor the tone 
of them, but she was lovelier than ever 
when she said them. Thus he. did not 
lose his senses instantly, or suppose that 
everything that fell from her lips was di- 
vine. But his admiration, or adoration, 
mastered all his criticism and swept 
away his good sense. What she said 
might be foolish or flippant, but how she 
said it was heavenly. He could not take 
his eyes from her. He made what effort 
he could to keep up the ordinary deco- 
rum, and look as if he were capable of 
eating, and drinking, and talking, as he 
had been the day before, but the effort 
was very little successful. Miss Amanda 
saw her victory, and almost disdained it, 
it was so easy; and her father saw it, and 
was satisfied. 

“ Now take me to the play,” she said, 
when dinner was over. “It isn’t often I 
am in town, and I mean to enjoy myself. 
Oh, we may be late, but it does not mat- 
ter. If itis only for the afterpiece I am 
determined to go.” 

“Was there ever so imperious a girl?” 
cried her father. ‘ You ought to remem- 
ber, ’Manda, here is Mr. Eastwood. You 
can’t send away a gentleman that has but 
just eaten his dinner.” 

“ He can come too,” said Amanda. “I 
like to have two gentlemen. There is al- 
ways plenty for two gentlemen to do. 
Won’t you come, Mr. Frederick East- 
wood? But anyhow I must go,” she con- 
tinued, turning to her father, who was al- 
most as abject in his devotion as Fred- 
erick was. Had she been anything short 
of perfection Frederick would have hesi- 
tated much before he consented to show 
himself in public with Mr. Batty and his 
daughter ; indeed, the possibility of such 
a thing would have driven him frantic. 
But now he had no such thoughts. If he 
hesitated it was but to calculate what was 
going on in the theatrical world ; what 
there was worthy to be seen by her. He 
was not much of a theatre-goer, but he 
knew what was being played, and where. 
He suggested one or two of what were 
supposed to be the best plays; but she 
put him down quite calmly. She had al- 


ready decided that she was going to see 
one of the sensational pieces of the day, | be seen and admired. 





a drama (I do not know it, I may be doing 
it injustice) the chief point in which was 
the terrific situation of the hero or hero- 
ine, who was bound down on the line of 
a railway when the train was coming. It 
was this lofty representation which she 
had set her heart on seeing. Frederick 
handed her into the cab which was im- 
mediately sent for. He sat by her in it; 
he breathed in the atmosphere of “ Ess. 
bouquet ” which surrounded her. Now 
and then he thought with a glimmer of 
horror, of meeting somebody whom he 
knew; but his mind was only at intervals 
sufficiently free to harbour this thought. 
It was, however, with a certain fright that 
he found himself in the stage-box, which 
it appeared had been provided before- 
hand for Miss Amanda’s pleasure. “I 
prefer a box,” she said to Frederick, 
“here one can be comfortable, and papa 
if he likes can fall asleep in a comfortable 
chair; but I can’t understand a lady 
making herself happy down there.” She 
pointed to the stalls, where Frederick 
was too happy not to be. There was, of 
course, somebody he knew in the second 
row who found him out he feared in the 
dignity of his box, where Miss Amanda 
had no idea of hiding herself. “She ob- 
jected to her gentlemen,” she said, “ tak- 
ing refuge behind a curtain,” and she did 
no such injustice to her own beauty as to 
conceal it. She dropped her cloak from 
her shoulders, and gave the house all the 
benefit ; and she kept calling Frederick’s 
attention to one thing and another, insist- 
ing that he should crane his neck round 
the corner to look at this or that. Her 
beauty and her dress and evident willing- 
ness to be admired drew many eyes, and 
Frederick felt that he had a share in the 
succes which he could very well have dis- 
pensed with. He had experienced a 
good many adventures, but very few like 
this. He had always been very respect- 
able under the eyes of the world; to be 
sure, he was quite respectable now; 
there was no fault to be found with the 
party — his beautiful companion, indeed, 
was something quite new, and not very 
much used to her present position ; but 
there was nothing wrong in that. Never- 
theless, Frederick felt that there was 
something to pay for the strange confu- 
sion of blessedness in which he seemed 
to have lost himself. He felt this by in- 
tervals, and he kept as much as he could 
behind the curtains, behind fer. She 
was perfectly willing to occupy the cen- 
tre of the box, to rain down influence, to 
“ Mr. Eastwood, 
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I wish you would not keep behind me. 
Do let people see that I have some one 
to take care of me. Papa has gone to 
sleep, of course,” said the beauty, and 
she turned round upon Frederick with 
such a look that he remembered nothing 
any more but her loveliness, and the de- 
light of being near her. She chattered 
through all the play, and he listened. 
She said a great deal that was silly, and 
some things that were slightly vulgar, 
and he noted them, yet was not less sub- 
jugated by a spell which was beyond re- 
sistance. I cannot be supposed to under- 
stand this, nor to explain it. In such 
matters I can only record facts. He was 
not under the delusion that she was a 
lofty, or noble, or refined being, though 
she was Batty’s daughter. He presumed 
that she was Batty’s daughter heart and 
soul; made of the same fdze, full of the 
same thoughts. She was “not a lady,” 
beautiful, splendid, and well dressed as 
she was; the humble, little snub-nosed 
girl in the stalls below who looked up at 


this vision of loveliness with a girl’s ad-| 


miration, had something which all the 


wealth of the Indies could not have given | 


to Miss Amanda. And Frederick East- 
wood saw this quite plainly, yet fell in 


love, or in madness, exactly as if he had! 


notseen it. The feeling, such as it was, 
was too genuine to make him capable of 
many words; but he did his best to 
amuse her, and he listened to all she said 
which was a very good way of pleasing 
this young woman. 

“T hope you mean to stay in town for 
some time,” he said, in one of the pauses 
of her abundant talk. 

“Not very long,” said Miss ’Manda. 
“ Papa likes to live well, and to do things 
in the best sort of way; so he spends a 
deal of money, and that can’t last long. 
Our hotel isn’t like Mivart’s, and that 
sort of thing: but it is dreadfully dear. 
We spend as much as—oh, I couldn’t 
venture to tell you how much we spend 
aday. Papa likes to have everything of 
the best, and so do I.” 

“And so you ought,” said Frederick, 
adoring. “ Pardon me if I am saying too 
much.” : 

“Oh, you are not saying very much, 
Mr. Eastwood. Itis I that am talking,” 
said Amanda, “and as for our staying 
long here that does not much matter, for 
Papa wants you to come to Sterborne. 
He has been talking of it ever since he 
came back from Paris. 
to him to make him take such a fancy to 
you? We don’t think the other East- 





What did you do! 
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woods behaved very nicely to us, and 
ever since he met with you Papa has 
been telling me of all your good qualities, 
You have put a spell upon him, I think.” 

“He is very good, I am sure,” said 
Frederick, stiffening in spite of himself. 

“Oh, I know,” said Amanda, with a 
toss of her head. “We are not so fine as 
you are, we don’t visit with county peo- 
ple, nor that sort of thing. But we have 
plenty of people come to see us who are 
better off than the Eastwoods, and better 
blood too, so you need not be afraid. 
Papa has dealings with the very best. 
We don’t like to be slighted,” said the 
beauty, with a gleam of that red light 
from her beautiful eyes ; “and when peo- 
ple put on airs, like your cousin has done, 
it sets Papa’s back up. That was why 
we went against Sir Geoffrey at the elec- 
tion. But I hope you will come, Mr. 
Eastwood; Papa took such a fancy to 
you.” 

“T have just been away from the office 
for a month. I fear I shall not have 
leisure again for some time,” said Fred- 
erick, feeling that an invitation from 
Batty was to be resisted, even when con- 
veyed by such lovely lips. 

“How hideous it must be not to be 
one’s own master; to have to ask for 
‘leave’ like a servant,” cried ’Manda 
with a laugh; which speech set all Fred- 
erick’s nerves ajar, and almost released 
him from the syren. He withdrew into 
the shade of the curtains, and drew to 
him all the succour of his pride. 

“Yes, itis a pitiful position,” he said, 
with an angry laugh; “but I may com- 
fort myself that a great many people share 
it with me. Do you know I am afraid I 
must leave you. This performance is 
endless, and rather dull.” 

“Upon my word!” cried Miss Batty, 
“you are free-spoken, Mr. Frederick. 
To tella lady you are dull when she is 
doing her best to amuse you!” 

“ Pardon me, I spoke of the perform- 
ance.” 

“Oh, I don’t care much for the per- 
formance,” said Amanda, with a beaming 
smile. “I like the lights and the music, 
and the feeling of being out in the world. 
But you wouldn’t go off, and leave me — 
with Papa asleep, and no one to talk to?” 

“] have an engagement —at my club.” 

“ Oh, if you wish to go away, Mr. East- 
wood .’ The beauty turned away 
pouting, turning her lovely shoulders 
upon him, and tossing her beautiful head. 
| Frederick had risen partly in the liveli- 
ness of personal offence, partly with an 
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impulse of prudence, to escape while he 
might. But his heart failed him when he 
saw the averted head, the resentful move- 
ment. Batty dozed peacefully in his 
chair, interfering with no one. And 
something tugged at the unfortunate 
young man, who stood undecided whether 
to fly or to stay. To leave a lovely crea- 
ture like this, the most beautiful woman 
he had ever seen, alone without any one 
to amuse her: to leave the place vacant 
which a hundred no doubt would give 
their ears for! What harm could it do 
him to stay? It was pleasant to spend 
an hour or two by the side of anything so 


pretty. Come of it— what could come, 


of it? It was an accidental delight en- 
tirely, without connection with the rest of 
his life ; an isolated event, without either 
origin or issue. Why should not he like 
others enjoy himself for the moment? 
While he was thus hesitating Amanda 


turned her head round with a sudden! 


provoking glance. “Oh, have you not 
gone yet?” she asked. Frederick felt as 
it were, on his knees-before her. 

“ Must I go? have I proved so unwor- 
thy of my privilege?” he cried, humbly, 
taking his seat with deprecating looks. 
Miss Batty did not wish him to go, and 
said so freely with unflattering plainness 
of speech. 


snores, which I can hear at home,” she 
said. “1 always prefer some one to talk 
to. Idaresay, however, I should not have 


been left long by myself, for there is. 


Lord Hunterston down below in those 
horrid stalls looking up. He is trying to 
catch my eye. No; I don’t care to have 
toomany. 1 shan’t see him as long as you 
stay.” 

“ Then I shall stay forever,” said Fred- 
erick, inspired by that touch of rivalship. 


Lord Hunterston, however, did manage to | 


find his way upto the box, whether by 
Miss ’Manda’s permission or not, and 
Frederick grew stiff and resentful while 
the other foolish youth paid his homage. 
Lord Hunterston pricked him into double 
eagerness, and sent all the suggestions of 
prudence to the winds. Amanda proved 
herself thoroughly equal to the occasion. 
She kept the two young men in hand with 
perfect skill, though she allowed herself 


to be slightly insolent to Frederick, refer- | 


ring again to the “leave ” without which 
he could not budge. This time, however, 


the reference did not make him angry, 
but only impressed him with the fact that 
his admiration was nothing to her, and 
that every step of vantage ground would 


|to be hers. 
“J should be left to listen to Papa’s | 


have to be fought for, and held with the 
exercise of all his powers. He felt him- 
self pitted against not Lord Hunterston 
only, but all the world. It seemed im- 
possible to imagine that this syren, who 
had conquered himself by a glance, 
should not attract everybody that had the 
happiness of approaching her. Terror, 
jealousy, and pride, all came in to aid the 
strongest passion of all, which had al- 
ready taken possession of him —terror 
of losing her, jealousy of everybody who 
looked at her, and all the amour propre 
and determination to elevate himself over 
the heads of his rivals that could lend 
warmth toa young man’s determination. 
No prize is fully estimated until the sense 
that it will be hotly contested bursts upon 
the competitor’s mind. Frederick grew 
half wild when the time came for him to 
leave the theatre. He secured her arm 
to lead her down stairs, but only by dint 
of having all his wits about him, and 
taking his rival unawares. And then he 
was dismissed at the cab door, with all 
his nerves tingling, his heart beating, his 
whole frame in a ferment. He walked 
home all the way, following the path 
which her vehicle, so ignoble, and unfit 
for her to enter, must have taken; he 
passed under the windows he supposed 
In short, he did everything 
that a foolish young man, mad with sud- 
den excitement, and what is called pas- 
sion, is expected to do, and worked him- 
self into a higher and higher strain of 
excitement, as with his head full of 
thoughts of her he made his way home, 
longing impatiently for the morning, 
when he might see her again. 


CHAPTER XX. 
WHAT IT IS TO BE “IN LOVE.” 


THE story of such suddens passion as 
this, which had come upon Frederick 
Eastwood, are common enough and well 
known. Love is a subject which con- 
cerns and interests the whole world, and 
though there is not much that is novel to 
be said about it, it is the event or acci- 
dent in life of which the gentie reader 
never tires. Let not that kind listener be 
shocked if I call it an accident. Some- 
times it is the influence which shapes our 
lives, but sometimes, also, it is so slight 
an episode that we are disposed to smile 
or to sneer at the prevailing human preju- 
dice which makes it the chief centre of 
existence in all song and story. A pure 
and genuine love, however, has some- 


‘thing of attraction in it for every crea- 
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ture. It recalls the most delicious mo- 
ments of life, those in which the dream of 
perfect happiness, never to be fully real- 
ized, is forming in the youthful imagina- 
tion, and all heaven and earth thrills and 
quickens with visionary hopes and aspi- 
rations ; or it suggests, more sweetly and 
more vaguely even than those dreams 
themselves, the visions that are to come. 
The ignoble love which it is my evil for- 
tune to have now in hand, would, no 
doubt, could I enter into it, recall its own 
ignoble yet exciting memories to the 
minds which are capable of such feel- 
ings. Frederick Eastwood scarcely slept 
all night, and when he did drop into a 
feverish doze, the image of Miss ’Manda, 
her golden hair dropping warm and bright | 
upon her beautiful shoulders, the soft | 
rose-white of her hand supporting the 
milky rose of her cheek, the curves of 
her face, the splendour and glow of beauty 
about her, haunted his dreams. Better 
visions, I hope, haunt the pillows of most | 
lovers, but this was how Frederick loved, 
or rather how he fell into passion and 
frenzy, suddenly, without warning or 
thought over the attractions of Mr. Batty’s 
daughter, whom the day before he would 
have thought quite beneath his lightest 
thought. Thus Love, even when of the 
least worthy kind, laughs at prejudice and 
class distinctions, and at all those con- 
ventional restraints which are stronger 
than the suggestions of wisdom. I do 
not think that any generous or exalted 
emotion would have led Frederick East- 
wood to commit himself, to depart from 
what he thought becoming to his own 
elevated position and character; and 
this being the case there may be a certain 
human satisfaction in the thought that | 
something does exist which is capable of 
plucking the intellectualist from his emi- 
nence, and the man of social pretence 
from his position, as well as the prince 
from his throne. Love, that conquers all 
things, conquers in this way even the 
predominait influence of self. Frederick 
for once was superior to that determined 
adherence to his own will and pleasure 
which had accompanied him through his | 
whole life. His first thought in the 
morning was for her. He got up earlier 
than usual, though he had been late on 
the previous night. He had no wish to 
sleep; it was sweeter to wander about | 
the garden in the morning sunshine and | 
think of her, which was a proceeding | 
which filled the family with consterna- 
tion. When he was discovered at the 








breakfast table making himself very 


pleasant and friendly, the surprise of 
Nelly and Dick came toa height. As for 
Mrs. Eastwood, she had a mother’s nat- 
ural certainty that her son’s manners 
were always agreeable, except when 
something had disturbed him. Nothing, 
it was evident, had disturbed him this 
morning, and he could show himself in 
his true colours. He was very communi- 
cative and conciliatory, and told them 
how he had been persuaded to accom- 
pany some people whom he met to the 
play, and that the piece was very stupid, 
like so many pieces now-a-days. 

“That’s all very well for you who were 
there,” said Dick, “ I should like to find 
out for myself. All pieces are stupid toa 
fellow that can see them whenever he 
likes.” 

“You might have had my. share and 
welcome, old fellow,” s 1id Frederick, with 
undiminished amiability. “I didn’t pay 
much attention, to tell the truth. There 
was the loveliest girl in the box —a Miss 
Batty. Her father is a—country-doc- 
tor, I think; but such a beautiful crea- 
ture !” 

“JT don’t know what tempted him to 
make this confidence ; probably the de- 
sire to be talking of her. Ana then he 
described her, which raised a discussion 
round the table. 

“Tam sick of golden hair,” said Dick, 
who was moved by a spirit of contra- 
diction. ‘There are so many of ’em 
in novels, great, sleek, indolent, cat- 
like - 

“ And rather improper,” said Mrs. 
Eastwood ; “doing things that one can- 
not approve of girls doing. In my day 
what you call golden hair was known 
as red. Raven locks were the right 





|thing for a heroine, very smooth and 


” 





glossy 

“Well plastered down with pomade, 
and not safe to touch,” said Nelly, shak- 
ing her own brown locks. “ But I agree 
with you, Frederick, there is no hair so 
lovely as golden hair. Is your beauty 
going to stay long in town? Do we 
know any one who knows her? Has she 
come for the season ?” 

“They are staying at a hotel,” said 
Frederick, very seriously. “I met the 
father in Paris, quite by chance, when I 
was getting better. That is how I came 
to know them. They are not quite in 
your set, I suppose. But she is simply 
the most radiant dazzling creature “i 

* All red and white and green and 
blue,” said the irrepressible Dick, “ with 
her hair growing down to her eyes —oh, 
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I know! seven feet high, and weighing’ 
twelve stone.” 

“Yes, that is odd too,” said Mrs. 
Eastwood: “people like that kind of 
huge woman. In my days now, a light 
elastic figure “i 

“ They all died of consumption,” said 
Nelly. She was herself exactly the kind 
of being whom her mother described ; 
but she took up the cause of the other 
with natural perverseness. A curious 
sense of possible help gleamed across 
Frederick’s mind as he listened. He 
would not allow himself to realize un- 
der what possible circumstances Nelly’s 
championship might be useful to him; 
but his mind jumped at the thought, with 
a sudden perception of possibilities which 
he by no means wished to follow out at 
once to their full length and breadth. 
When he went to the office he congratu- 
lated himself secretly on his skill in hav- 
ing thus introduced the subject so as to} 
awaken no suspicion — and he went into 
the conservatory, and cut a lovely little 
white camelia bud, which Nelly had been | 
saving up for quite another button-hole. | 
It was just after the exciting moment of 
Nelly’s betrothal, and the house was full 
of a certain suggestion of love-making, ! 
which, perhaps, helped to stimulate Fred- 
erick’s thoughts ; but his blaze of sudden | 
passion was very different from the senti- | 
ments of the others. He went to the 
office first, feeling it too early to be ad-| 
mitted to Amanda’s beautiful presence. 
Happily, there was not very much to do| 
at the Sealing Wax Office. He spent an| 
hour or two there, in a feverish flutter, 
disturbing the others (who, fortunately, | 
were not very hard at work), and throw- | 
ing all his own occupations into confusion. | 
At twelve, he went out, and made his | 
way to the hotel. He found Batty there, | 
but not his daughter. 

“’Manda?” Oh, she’s all right,” said’ 
the father ; “but the laziest girl in Chris- | 
tendom. Pretty women are alllazy. J 
haven’t seen her yet, and don’t expect to | 
foran hour or more. Have a glass of 
something, Eastwood, just to fill up the 
time ?” | 

Frederick winced at this free-and-easy 
address, and hastened to explain that he 
was on his way to keep a pressing en- 
gagement, and would return in the after- | 
noon, to pay his respects to Miss Batty. 
At three o’clock he went back, and found 
her indeed; but found also Lord Hun- 
terston and another visitor, with whom 
Miss Amanda kept up a very lively con-! 
versation. Batty himself filled up the cen-' 
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tre of the scene, and made a variety with 
talk of horses and feats in the hunting- 
field. Frederick was left in the back- 
ground, to his intense misery. He heard 
one of the other visitors asked in easy 
terms te dinner that evening, with again 
the thrilling prospect of the play after it. 
He himself, it would seem, had had his 
day. The only crumb of comfort he pro- 
cured from the visit was the name of the 
theatre they were going to. He rushed 
to Covent Garden after this, poor wretch, 
and bought the costliest bouquet he could 
find, and sent it to her. Then he dined, 
miserable and solitary, at his club, speak- 
ing no word to any man, and went after- 
wards to the blessed theatre in which she 
was to exhibit her beauty to the world. 
He saw her from the first moment of her 
arrival, and watched with horrible sensa- 
tions from his stall the comfortable ar- 
rangement of Lord Hunterston in his 
corner beside her, and the large figure of 
the father behind dropping into a gentle 
doze. He satand gazed at them in tor- 
tures of adoration and jealousy, wonder- 
ing if she was saying the same things to 
his successor as she had said to him; 
wondering if Hunterston, too, was being 
invited to Sterborne, and ridiculed about 
the necessity of getting “leave” —for, 
Frederick reflected with some satisfaction, 
“leave”? was necessary also to that dis- 
tinguished Guardsman. As soon as it 
was practicable, he made his way up to 
the box ; but gained little by it, since Mr. 
Batty insisted upon waking up, and en- 
tertaining him, which he did chiefly by 
chuckling references to their previous 
meeting in Paris, and the amusements of 
that gay place. Frederick went home 
half wild to the calm house where his 
mother and sister were ‘sleeping quietly ; 
and where poor little Innocent alone 
heard his step coming upstairs, and 
longed to get up and say good night to 
him, though he had “scolded” her. Had 
she known it, Innocent was deeply 
avenged. Amanda Batty had not spared 
the rash adorer. She had “made fun” 
of him ina hundred refined and elegant 


| ways, joking about his gravity and serious 


looks, about his fondness for the theatre, 
and his kindness in coming to speak to 
herself. “When I am sure you might 
have gone behind the scenes if you liked,” 
she said, with a laugh that showed all her 
pearly teeth. “You, who know so much 
about the theatres: how I should like to 
go behind the scenes!” 

Frederick, who had made so many sac- 
rifices to appearances, and who was dis- 
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tinguished in society for the stateliness|and enjoyed her own cleverness in pit- 
of his demeanour, would have been infin-| ting one admirer against another — per- 


itely insulted had any one else said this || 


—all the more insulted for his own won 


sciousness of those moments of aberra- 
tion in which he had been behind a great ! 
many scenes—though never, so far as 
he was aware, where he could be found | 
out. But a man in love is compelled, 
when the lady of his affections 
Miss Amanda, to put up with insults, and | 
does so in scores of cases with a meek- 
ness which is nowhere apparent in his 
domestic character. Frederick felt him- 
self punctured by shafts of ridicule not 
too finely pointed. He was laughed 
at, he was rallied, jokes were made upon 
him. He was even treated with absolute 
rudeness, Amanda turning her beautiful 
shoulders upon him, and addressing Lord 
Hunterston, in the very midst of some- 
thing Frederick was saying to her. A 
thrill of momentary fury went through 
-him, but next moment he was abject in 
his endeavours to get a glance from her 
—a word of reply. 

° Don’t you mind her—it’s ’Manda’s 
way,” said Batty, laughing as he saw the 
gloom on Frederick’s face. “The more 
insulting she is one evening, the nicer 
shell be the next. Don’t you pay any 
attention: it’s his turn to-night, and yours 
to-morrow. Don’t take it too serious, 
Eastwood ; if you’ll be guided by me . 

“I fear I don’t quite understand you, 
Mr. Batty,” said poor Frederick, writhing 
in impotent pride at the liberties taken 
with him. Upon which Batty -laughed 
again, more insolently good-humoured 
than ever. 

“As you like—as you like,” he said; 
“you are more likely to want me, I can 
tell you, than I am to want you.” 

Frederick answered nothing: his mind 
was torn in pieces. Could he have had 
strength to go away, to break those fatal 
chains which in a “day —in a moment — 
had been thrown over him, he would have 
done it. A sudden impulse to fly came 
over him; but a hundred past yieldings 
to temptation had sapped the strength of 
his nature, and taken away from him all 
power to make such a strenuous resistance 
to his own wishes. The self-willed, 
proudl young man put down his head and 
licked the dust before the coarse beauty 
who had stolen away his wits, and the 
coarse man whose familiarity was so odi- 
ous to him. He turned from the father, 
and addressed himself with eager adora- 
tion to the daughter; and, perhaps be- 














haps because the misery and earnestness 
in the eyes of her new slave softened her, 
she was friendly to him for the rest of 
the evening, and wrapped his foolish soul 
in happiness. Before they parted he was 
made happy by another invitation. They 


| were but to be two nights more in tow n, 


nings Frederick was 
to noon with nod 
“ Be sure and find out for me the very 


‘nicest thing that is to be played in Lon- 


don,” she said, turning round to him as 
she left the theatre, though the rival had 
her hand on his arm. The sweetness of 
this preference, the sign she made to him 
as the carriage drove away, contented, 
and more than contented, Frederick. He 
went home happy; he got through —he 
did not know how —the intervening time. 
Next afternoon he went to call on her r, at 
one moment gaining a few words, which 

made him blessed, at another turning 
away with his pride lacerated and his heart 
bleeding. The succession of ups and 
downs was enough to have given variety 
to months of ordinary love-making. Fred- 
erick was tossed from delight to despair, 
and back again. He was jibed at, flat- 
tered, made use of, tormented, and con- 
soled. Had he been a man of finer mind, 
he might possibly have been disgusted ; 
but it is astonishing what even men of 
the finest minds will submit to under the 
force of such an imperious passion. 
They console themselves by the conclu- 
sion that all women are the same, and 
that theirs is the common fate. If Fred- 
erick had any time to think in the hurry 
of emotion and excitement which swept 
him as into the vortex of a whirlpool, he 
excused Miss ’Manda’s cruelties and ca- 
prices by this explanation. All women 
who possessed, as she did, those glorious 
gifts of beauty — all the Cleopatras of ex- 
istence — were like her; they had to be 
worshipped blindly, not considered as 
reasonable creatures. Reason! what had 
reason to do with those shoulders, those 
cheeks, those eyes ? 

The evening came at last —the even- 
ing of rapture and misery which he was 
to spend by her side, but which was to 
be the last. He counted how many hours 
it could be lengthened out to, and gave 
himself up to the enjoyment, not daring 
to forecast to himself what he might say 
or do before that cycle of happiness was 
ended. He dressed himself with so 
much care that Mrs. Eastwood, who had 








cause Amanda was a thorough coquette, 





never forgotten that enthusiastic descrip- 
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tion of Miss Batty, felt an uneasiness for 
which she could give no very distinct 
reason. This time the roses in the con- 
servatory were not enough for Frederick. 
He had brought one from Covent Garden, 
carefully wrapped up in cotton wool ; and 
he spoiled half-a-dozen ties before he could 
tie one to his satisfaction. His mother 
peeped at him from the door of her room 
as he went down stairs. In consequence 
of their play-going propensities, the 
Battys had to dine early. It was but 
half-past six when Frederick left the 
Elms in his hansom, which he had taken 
the trouble to order beforehand. Mrs. 
Eastwood opened her window, with a 
faint hope that perhaps the wind might 
convey his instructions to the driver, to 
her anxious ear. She withdrew blushing, 
poor soul, when this attempt proved un- 
successful. It was almost dishonourable 
—like listening at a door. When one 
does not succeed in a little wile of this 
description, one realizes how ignoble was 
the attempt. 

“ Of course, if I had asked him where 
he was going, he would have told me,” 
she said to herself. 

But the truth was that Frederick had 
so often returned disagreeable answers 
to such questions, and had made so many 
remarks upon the curiosity of women, &c., 
that the household had ceased to inquire 
into his movements. He was the only 
one of the family whose comings and 
goings were not open as daylight to 
whomsoever cared to see. 

His heart beat higher and higher as he 
threaded the streets and approached the 
second-rate London inn which was to 
him the centre of the world. When he 
was shown into the room, however, in 
which dinner was prepared as usual, he 
went in upon a scene for which he was 
totally unprepared. Seated by the fire, 
which had suddenly become unnecessary 
by a change in the weather, and which 
made the little room very stuffy and hot, 
was Amanda, wrapped ina great shawl. 
Her usual sublime evening toilette had 
been exchanged for a white dressing- 
gown, all frills and bows of ribbon. High 
up on her cheeks, just under her eyes, 
were two blazing spots of pink. Her 
face, except for these, was pale and 
drawn. The sound of her voice, fretful 
and impatient, was the first thing Fred- 
erick heard. By her sat a middle-aged 
woman in an elaborate cap with flowers. 
There was a medicine bottle on the man- 
tel-piece. Frederick rushed forward, in 
wonder and dismay. 





“Miss Batty— Good God, you are 
>? 

“You may see that, I think, without 
asking,” said Amanda; “when one is 
well one does not show like this, I hope. 
The last night, too—the last time for 
ages I shall have the least chance of en- 
joying myself, or having a little fun. Oh, 
it is too shocking! When one is at 
home, with nothing going on, one does 
not mind ; it is always something to ‘oc- 
cupy one. Oh, go away please. Dine 
somewhere with Papa. He is waiting 
for you outside; never mind me. Oh, 
aunty, can’t you be still—rustling and 
rustling for ever and ever, and setting 
all my nerves on edge.” 

A sudden blackness came over Fred- 
erick’s soul. “Dine somewhere with 
Papa.” Good heavens! was that the en- 
tertainment offered to him after all his 
hopes? He stood transfixed as it were, 
immovable in a blank and horrible pause 
of disappointment. The close room and 
the sudden revulsion of feeling made him 
sick and faint. His perfect and faultless 
costume, the delicate rosebud in his coat, 
his tie which it had taken him so much 
trouble to bring to perfection, his boots 
upon which he had been so careful not to 
have a speck —all struck Amanda with 
relenting as she looked at him, and 
finally roused her a little out of her ab- 
sorption in her owntroubles. He looked 
such a gentleman! Miss Batty belonged 
to that class which is given to describe 
its heroes as “looking like gentlemen,” 
with often an uneasy sense that the looks 
are the only things gentlemanlike about 
them. Frederick impressed her profoun- 
dly and suddenly by this means. She re- 
lented as she looked at him. 

“ Dinner was laid here,” she said, “as 
you see — but I don’t think I could stand 
it,— and then when one is not dressed 
or anything —it would not be nice for 
you ” 

“It is perfectly nice for me,” said Fred- 
erick coming to life again,— “a thousand 
times more nice than anything else. 
Your dress is always perfect whatever it 
may be. Let me stay! What do I care 
for dining or anything else? Let me be 
with you. Let me be with you. Don’t 
send me into outer darkness 

“Oh, how you do talk, Mr. Eastwood,” 
said Amanda, though with a smile. “ No, 
of course you must dine. We must all 
dine. No, now go away. I could not 
have it. Let some one call Papa, and 
you can go with him ” she paused 
for a moment enjoying the blank misery 
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that once more fell upon Frederick’s 
face; then added suddenly, —“ On sec- 
ond thoughts, after all, it might amuse 
me. Aunty, ring the bell. If you are 
sure you don’t mind my dressing-gown — 
and the room being so warm,— and aunty 
being here,—and the medicine bottle, 
and the big fire, — well, perhaps,” she 
said, pausing to laugh in a breathless 
way, — “you may Stay.” 

If the Queen had created him Earl of 
Eastwood with corresponding revenues, 
it would have been nothing to the bliss 
of this moment. He drew a footstool to 
her feet and sat down on it, half kneeling, 
and made his inquiries. — What was it? 
How was it? was she suffering? did she 
feel ill? had she a doctor, the best doctor 
that London could produce, Jenner, Gull, 
somebody that could be trusted? Aman- 
da informed him that it was heart disease 
from which she was suffering, an intima- 
tion which she made not without compla- 
cency, but which Frederick felt to pierce 
him like a horrible, sudden arrow —and 
that “Aunty” here present, whom she 
introduced with a careless wave of her 
hand, knew exactly what to do. 

“It is dreadful, isn’t it, to think I might 
die any moment?” she said with a smile. 

“Good God!” Frederick said, with 
unaffected horror, “it cannot be true!” 
and he sat, stricken dumb, gazing at her, 
the tears forcing themselves to his eyes. 
Mr. Batty entered at this moment, and 
the man who was human, and a father, 
was touched by this evidence of emotion. 
He wrung Frederick’s hand, and whis- 
pered him aside. 

“Tt ain’t as bad as it seems,” he said. 
“We daren’t cross her. If she wanted 
the moon I’d have to tell her we’d get it 
somehow. We’ve known for years that she 
wasn’t to be crossed ; but barring that, I 
hope all’s pretty safe. It’s bad for her 
temper, poor girl, but I’m not afraid of 
her life.” 

Frederick spent such an evening as he 
had never spent in his life. He sat at 
Amanda’s feet and read to her, and talked 
to her, and listened to her chatter, which 
was soft and subdued, for she was lan- 
guid after her spasms. Mr. Batty sat by 
most part of the evening admiring, and 
so did the person called Aunty, who kept 
in constant attendance. Frederick could 
not throw himself at Miss ’Manda’s feet 
according to conventional form ; he could 
not declare his love and entreat her to 
marry him, as he was burning to do, for 
he was not permitted a minute alone with 
her. But short of that, he said every- 
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thing that a man in love could do. He 
told his adoration by a hundred signs and 
inferences. And he went home in sucha 
whirl of sentiment and emotion as I can- 
not attempt to describe. His love was 
frantic, yet so tinged and imbued with a 
sense of the virtuous and domestic char- 
acter of this evening of complete happi- 
ness, that he felt as good as he was bles- 
sed. She was going away; that was the 
only drawback to his rapture; and even 
that impressed a certain intense and ec- 
static character upon it, as of a flower 
snatched from the edge of a precipice of 
despair. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON PAINTED BY A CON- 
TEMPORARY. 

In the year 1863, shortly after the last 
visit paid by Mr. Senior to Paris, he se- 
lected from his journals the conversations 
which threw most light upon the charac- 
ter of Louis Napoleon. 

Many of them were with statesmen 
who are still playing a distinguished part 
in public life, and could not therefore be 
published with the names of the speak- 
ers. Thus their chief. value would be 
lost. But the same objection does not 
apply to the most interesting portion of 
the book: the conversations with Ma- 
dame R., a lady who was brought up asa 
sister with the Emperor, and who con- 
tinued her intimacy with him till the Coup 
@ état, which she, as a woman of integrity, 
and a staunch Republican, could not for- 
give. . 

Mr. Senior made her acquaintance in 
1854, shortly before the Crimean War. 


February 17, 1854.—I went in the 
evening to Mdme. Mohl’s and found 
there Madame R. We began, of course, 
with the letter of Louis Napoleon to the 
Czar : — 

“Tt was Louis Philippe,” said Madame 
R., “that made Louis Napoleon wx 
homme de lettres. It was at Ham that he 
acquired the habit of solitary study and 
meditation. The lesson was a useful 
one, but it lasted too long. For five 
years his health and mental activity were 
unimpaired, but in the sixth he began to 
droop. He would have become stupid, 
perhaps mad, if it had continued.” 

“TI have always suspected,” I said, 
“that the French Government connived 
at his escape.” 
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“ Your suspicion,” she said, “ was per- 
fectly unfounded. The French Govern- 
ment took every precaution in its power 
to prevent it. If you like I will tell you 
the whole story. 

“ His apartment was at the bottom of 
a court ; on each side of the door was a 
bench on which sat a gendarme. The 
sentinels at the gate of the fortress al- 
lowed no one to pass without calling for 
the concierge to examine him. The 
gendarmes and the concierge were well 
acquainted with his features. When he 
had formed his plans, he did all the dam- 
age he could to his rooms, and then com- 
plained of their dilapidated state. Some 
workmen were sent in to repair them. 
His servant was allowed to go to a neigh- 
bouring town, about a couple of miles off, 
to buy books and execute commissions, 
and for that purpose to hire a one horse 
carriage, which he drove himself. Through 
him Louis Napoleon obtained a workman’s 
dress,* and could have a carriage to meet 
him. The workmen were to be twenty- 
four days at work. He waited till the 
twenty-third to accustom, as he says, the 
guards to see the workmen coming and 
going, but also, I think, from his habit of 
procrastination. At length, about a quar- 
ter to seven in the morning, at the time 
when he supposed the two gendarmes 
would be at breakfast, sitting with their 
sides to the door, he went out with a 
plank on his shoulder. But he was five 
minutes too late. They had finished, and 
their faces were towards him. He thought 
himself lost, and intentionally let the 
plank strike the head of the man on his 
right. This succeeded; the man who 
was struck thought only of his head — 
the other ran to assist him, and while 
they were abusing him for his awkward- 
ness he walked on, knowing that they 
would not quit their posts to follow and 
recognize him. The soldier at the gate 
knew him, smiled, and, without calling 
the concierge, said, ‘ Passez.’ A hun- 
dred yards from the gate his servant met 
him with the carriage and his dog. The 
dog, not being in the secret, leapt on him 
with great demonstrations of joy. This 
was seen bya sentinel on the rampart, 
who knew the dog, but he was as discreet 
as the man at the gate had been. They 
drove straight towards the Belgian fron- 
tier, and reached it in about five hours. 

“In the meantime the Commandant, 
whose duty it was to see Louis Napoleon 


* This workman’s name was Badinguay, hence one 
of thé nicknames of Louis Napoleon. — M. C. M. S. 
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three times a day, came to pay his first 
visit at seven o’clock. Louis Napoleon 
had been complaining of illness for some 
days, and his physician, who was in the 
plot, stopped the Commandant in the 
ante-chamber, and begged him to go no 
further, as his patient, after a very bad 
night, was sleeping. The Commandant 
acquiesced, and returned at two for his 
second visit. The same answer was 
given: Louis Napoleon was still sleep- 
ing. ‘This is very serious,’ said the 
Commandant. ‘Do you apprehend dan- 
ger?’ ‘I do,’ said the physician, ‘I do 
not think that he is quite safe.’ ‘ Then,’ 
said the Commandant, ‘1 must send a 
telegraphic message to Paris ; what would 
become of us if he were to die in our 
hands? And for that purpose I must 
actually see him.’ ‘You can see him, of 
course,’ said the physician, ‘but, what- 
ever the danger may be, and I have not 
much fear, it will be increased if you 
wake him.’ ‘Then,’ said the Command- 
ant, ‘I will sit by his bedside till he 
wakes naturally, that no time may be lost 
in sending to Paris.’ They went into the 
room and sat at the side and the foot of 
the bed, in which lay a figure wrapped in 
bed-clothes and a nightcap, with its face 
to the wall. After a quarter of an hour, 
the Commandant exclaimed, ‘I do not 
see him breathe, he must be dead.’ The 
physician was silent, the Commandant 
turned down the clothes, and found a 
stuffed figure. 

“Of course the telegraph was set to 
work, and pursuit was made on every 
road —but Louis Napoleon had been in 
Belgium an hour before he was missed.” 





Wednesday, April 19, 1854.—I called 
early this morning on Madame R. Her 
brother is the architect who superintends 
the works at the Elysée. 

His story to her was, that at seven in 
the morning of Good Friday, the km- 
peror and the Empress met him at the 
Elysée, and she told him that she must 
give a ball on Monday to the Duke of 
Cambridge, that there was a difficulty in 
doing so at the Tuileries, and that he 
must get ready the Elysée for it. 

“ But,” he said, “there are 3,000 cubic 
yards of stone in the court, there is no 
staircase, the walls are mere wet stone and 
mortar, nothing in fact is finished, except 
the roof; it is impossible;” and he 
looked towards the Emperor for protec- 
tion. “C’est un caprice de femme,” said 
the Emperor. “I am sure,” said the 
Empress, “that nothing is impossible to 
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you.” So he promised it. 
who had gone home were sent for, and 
400 of them were kept at work from that 
time until Monday evening, when the ball 
began. They were well fed, and a little 
brandy was added to their wine. When 
they left off they had been at work for 
nearly eighty-two consecutive hours : that 
is, from the morning of Good Friday until 
the evening of Easter Monday. In that 
time, besides fitting up the existing 
rooms, they had built three kitchens and 
a new ball-room in the garden go feet by 
35, and 30 feet high. All night they had 
7oo lamps, and thirty men carrying 
torches. One of their difficulties was the 
presence every day of the Empress, or- 
dering, interfering, and not understand- 
ing technical objections. On Monday 
morning the Emperor came. He looked 
with dismay at the court, still covered 
with the 3,000 square yards of stone, and 
at the gap where the staircase was to be. 
Lacroix then explained to him that he 
meant to employ these vast masses of 
sione in building up a vast straight out- 
side staircase, from the court to the first 
floor, protected by a roof of glass. This 
was done by seven o’clock that evening, 
and while it was doing, 400 loads of rub- 
bish were carted out. The poor archi- 
tect was nearly killed by the incessant 
worry, want of sleep, and fatigue. “He 
seemed to me, yesterday,” said Madame 
R., “to have grown ten years older in 
four days. 

“It is remarkable,” she continued, 
“that while this was going on in the 
house of the head of the State, the head 
of the Church was publishing from every 
pulpit in Paris, a protest against Sunday 
labour. The circular of the Archbishop 
of Paris on the ‘Repos du dimanche,’ 
which was read throughout his diocese 
on Easter Sunday, denounces such labour 
as sacrilege and cruelty, as insolently 
disobedient to God, oppressive to the la- 
bouring classes, and degrading to the na- 
tional character. The Archbishop must 
have felt secure in popular sympathy 
when he ventured to choose such a mo- 
ment to rebuke his most Christian Ma- 
jesty. The matter seems trifling, but its 
childish recklessness will do Celui-ci * 
great mischief; not the less because the 
ball was given to an English Prince.” 





Fune to, 1855. — I breakfasted with the 
Mohls, and met there Madame R, Jo- 
seph’s letters were mentioned, and some 


* Louis Napoleon. — M. C. M. S. 
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The workmen! one expressed surprise at Louis Napo- 


leon’s having allowed a work so injurious 
to the moral character of his uncle to ap- 
pear. 

“JT doubt,” said Madame R., “ whether, 
supposing him to have moral sense suffi- 
cient to perceive the immorality of Na- 
poleon’s letters, he would have thought 
that an objection to their publication. 
He is beginning to be jealous of his un- 
cle. He hopes to become his rival. At 
first he was satisfied to be Augustus — 
now he wishes to be also Caesar. 

“He has mistaken,” she added, “his 
vocation. He aspires to be a statesman, 
perhaps to be a soldier — what nature in- 
tended him for was a poet. He has an 
inventive, original, and powerful imagina- 
tion, which, under proper training, would 
have produced something great.” 

‘“‘Ts his taste good ?” I asked. 

“He cannot tolerate French poetry,” 
she answered. “He is insensible to Ra- 
cine, but he delights in Shakespeare, 
Goethe, and Schiller. The great, the 
strange, and the tragic, suit his wild and 
somewhat vague habits of thought and 
his melancholy temperament. Of the 
fine arts the only one that interests him 
is architecture, probably from the vast- 
ness of its products. He hates music, 
and does not understand painting or 


| sculpture. 


“Among the mistakes,” she added, 
“which the public makes with respect to 
that family, one of the greatest is the treat- 
ing Jerome as an unimportant member of 
it. Jerome has as much courage and as 
much ambition as Louis Napoleon himself. 
His ambition, however, is less selfish, for 
it looks towards his heir. He idolizes his 
son, and in the improbable event of his 
surviving Louis Napoleon, and succeeding 
to the Crown, he will endeavour to hand 
it over to Prince Napoleon. But he will 
not without a struggle let it be worn by a 
Bourbon, or broken by a republic. He 
will fight, and fight desperately, for the 
rights of the Buonapartes — the enemies 
of that family ought to pray that he may 
die before his nephew.” 

[Sebastopol fell in Sept. 1855, and 
peace was proclaimed on March 3Ist, 
1856. — M. C. M. S.] 


May 16, 1856. — I called on Mdme. R. 
“I believe,” she said, “that war is 
more favourable to Celui-ci than peace.” 


May 5, 1858.— I called on Madame R., 
and found with her an Italian, a man 
about thirty-five. 
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“Unless Louis Napoleon’s character,” 


said Madame R., “is much changed since 
1852, when I ceased to see him, it is little 
understood. He is supposed to be calm, 
unimpressionable, decided, and obstinate. 
He has none of these qualities, except the 
last, and even his obstinacy sometimes de- 
serts him. 

“ T have known him build castles in the 
air, dwell on them for years, and at last 
gradually forget them, When he was 
young he had two fixed ideas, that he was 
to be Emperor of France, and that he was 
to be the liberator of Italy, and I do not 
believe that, even now, he has abandoned 
the latter.” 

“Tf,” said the Italian, “he would frank- 
ly declare himself favourable to Italian 
liberty, these plots, as respects the Ital- 
ians, would cease. We care nothing for 
his treachery to France, or for his usurp- 
ation, or for his despotism. These are 
the affairs of the French, in which we do 
not presume to interfere. The Italians 
try to kill him as the supporter of the 
Pope, the supporter of Austria, and the 
enemy of Italian unity. I do not believe 
that they would meddle with him if he 
were merely neutral.” 

“Has not his treatment of Orsini,” I 
said, “done him good with the liberal 
Italians? Never was a man’s head cut 
off more politely. Short of pardon, which 
was impossible, Orsini had everything 
that he could wish.” 

“Tt has done him good,” answered the 
Italian, “for atime. He has shown sym- 
pathy for our cause, he has shown hostil- 
ity against our enemy. He has raised 
our hopes. He has obtained perhaps a 
respite. But if he disappoints those 
hopes, if, in order to court the French 
clergy, he continues to support the Papal 
tyranny and to allow the Germans and 
the Bourbons to oppress four-fifths of 
Italy, I fear that it will not be more than 
a respite.” 


The Italian left us, and Madame R.: 


told me his history. 

“ He is,” she said, “a Milanese named 
C. He took a prominent part in the Mi- 
lanese revolution, on its failure emigrat- 
ed to Rome, and was a member of the 
Roman Parliament, and was one of the 
leaders in the defence of Rome against 
the French. When we entered, Oudinot 
had him tried, I know not on what pre- 
tence, by a court-martial. He was ac- 
quitted unanimously. The Pope, or the 
people about the Pope, prevailed on Ou- 
dinot to appeal —a thing of most unusual 
occurrence, when the acquittal has been 
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unanimous. He was tried again, and 
again unanimously acquitted. The Pope 
then, admitting that the French could 
not punish C., required him to be deliv- 
ered for trial and punishment to the Ro- 
man Tribunals, and I am sorry to say 
that he was supported by M. de Rayneval. 
My intimacy with Louis Napoleon then 
continued. I saw him and told C.’s sto- 
ry. He behaved well, as he usually does 
in individual cases, particularly when aa 
Italian is concerned, and ordered C. to 
be released and sent to France. The 
Roman authorities, however, were so bent 
on seizing him, that they managed to de- 
tain him twenty days at Civita Vecchia, 
while they were intriguing to get the or- 
der for his discharge reversed. - They 
failed—he came to Paris, and was em- 
ployed on the Crédit Mobilier. He has 
so much influence among his country- 
men, that Orsini, though unacquainted 
with him, named him as his executor. 
The tribunals refuse to acknowledge the 
validity of Orsini’s will, but have allowed 
C, to act as in the case of an intestacy.” 
“You say,” I said to Madame R., “ that 


Louis Napoleon is neither calm, unim- 
pressionable, nor decided.” 
“T do,” she answered. “He has a 


calm crust, but furious Italian passions 
boil beneath it. As a child, he was sub- 
ject to fits of anger, such as I never saw 
in anyone else. While they lasted he did 
not know what he said or did. 

“ He is procrastinating, undecided, and 
irresolute. Courage he certainly has, 
and of every kind, physical and moral.” 


[Mr. Senior’s next visit to Paris took 
place six weeks before the battle of Ma- 
genta. — M. C. M. S.] 

April 28, 1859.—1 called on Madame 
R. 

“Louis Napoleon,” she said, “is de- 
lighted with the war. A war to drive 
Austria out of Italy, in which he should 
command, has been his dream from boy- 
hood. He said to me once, at Ham, ‘I 
trust that some day I shall command a 
great army. I know that I should dis- 
tinguish myself, I feel that I have every 
military quality.’ 

“*Ts not experience,’ I answered, ‘ne- 
cessary ?’ 

“** Great things,’ he replied, ‘have been 
done by men who had very little of it. 
By Condé, for instance. Perhaps it would 
be better for me to die in the belief that 
I am fitted to be a great general, than to 

risk the experiment. But I will try it, if 
I can, and I believe that I sha// try it, ” 
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“Then the war relieves him from an 
anxiety which pressed on him from Janu- 
ary 14, 1858, until the rst of January, 
1859— the fear of the Carbonari. He has 
breathed freely only since he could give 
notice to them that he had accepted their 
terms.” 

“You do not believe, then,” I said, 
“in the sincerity of his negotiations ?” 

“They were sincere,” she answered, 
“so far that if Austria would have sub- 
mitted without war, to a sacrifice which 
would have satisfied the Carbonari, he 
would have accepted it. The least fa- 
vourable conditions on which he would 
have remained at peace with her would 
have been the erection of Lombardy and 
Venetia into a separate kingdom, under a 
Prince of the House of Hapsburg, proba- 
bly the Archduke Maximilian, with an Ital- 
ian army and ministry, perfectly indepen- 
dent of Austria. What he would have liked 
better would have been to put those prov- 
inces under the Duke of Leuchtenberg, 
Eugéne’s grandson. This would have 
suited Russia, and perhaps may be the 
ultimate solution. But I Axow I can af- 
firm with perfect certainty that he is re- 
solved, first, that they shall not remain 
Austrian; and secondly, that they shall 
not be united to Piedmont. He hates 
Piedmont as constitutional, as a neigh- 
bour too strong to be a slave, and be- 
cause the king has treated him from time 
to time somewhat roughly. As to the 
freedom or the prosperity of these prov- 
inces, when once they cease to be Aus- 
trian, or indeed as to the welfare of any 
part of Italy, he is utterly indifferent.” 





May 7, 1859.—I1 called on Mdme. R., 
and gave her an outline of my interview 
with Prince Napoleon. 

“When the Prince thinks that the 
great object of the war is to terminate 
the preponderance of Austria in the 
south of Italy, he gives his cousin too 
much credit for statesmanship ; that may 
be one of his objects, but it is a subordi- 
nate one” 

“ Subordinate,” I said, “to his fears of 
assassination, or to his hopes of military 
fame ?” 

“Those also,” she answered, “are su- 
bordinate motives. My own conviction 
is, that if he had not made this war he 
would have been assassinated; but I 
doubt whether he is as convinced of this 


as I am. He feels, indeed, his danger, 
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| has resumed, to a certain extent, his fa- 
talism. 

“His real motive, which towers high 
above all the others, is his hatred of Aus- 
tria—a hatred bred in his very bones, a 
hatred which began in his early infancy, 
which was fostered during all his early 
childhood and youth, which made hima 
conspirator and a Carbonaro when most 
boys are thinking only of their games or 
of their lessons. 

“On the 24th of December, 1848, a 
fortnight after he had been elected Pres- 
ident, I called on him at the request of 
the Italians in Paris, to ask him what he 
intended to do for Italy. 

“¢Tell them,’ he said, ‘that my name 
is Buonaparte, and that I feel the respon- 
sibilities which that name implies. Italy 
is dear to me; as dear, almost, as France ; 
but my duties to France fassent avant 
tout. 1 must watch for an opportunity. 
For the present I am controlled by the 
Assembly, which will not give me money 
and men for a war of sentiment, in which 
France has no direct immediate interest. 
But tell them my feelings are now what 
they were in—; and repeat to them that 
my name is Buonaparte.’” 

“Can he wish,” I said, “to give free 
institutions to Italy ?” 

“TI believe,” she answered, “that he 
does. I believe that he has a sympathy 
for freedom ; though, where he himself is 
concerned, it is overruled by his desire 
of power. He likes to be absolute him- 
self, but he wishes all who are not his 
subjects to be free. 

“Then he desires most eagerly every- 
thing that he thinks will give him posthu- 
mous fame. Imagination is his predomi- 
nant faculty. I have often said that na- 
ture meant him to be a poet. He would 
have beena great one. Like most men 
of imagination, he lives in the future. 
As a child, his desire was to become an 
historical character. He has no moral 
sense; he does not care about le bien ou 
le mal, ca lui est égal, on plutét il n’en 
congoit pas la différence; nor does he 
care much about present reputation, ex- 
cept as an instrument. He begins now 
to expect to fill as many pages in history 
as his uncle has done, and he hopes that 
they will be brighter; at least that they 
will be darkened by fewer shadows. And 
if he believes, as I have reason to think 
he does, that the man who founds free 
institutions in Italy will be praised a 





thousand years hence, he will doit. He 


and is disturbed by it; but he has recov- | will do it if he hopes that history will ac- 


ered from the shock of the a¢¢entai, and 


cept it as a sort of compensation for his 
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having destroyed such institutions in 
France.” 


Sunday, May. 13, 1860.—I called on 
Mdme. R. 

“The Emperor’s great ambition now,” 
she said, “is reputation as a historian 
and an archeologist. He is writing a 
life of Julius Czsar, and ‘spends in col- 
lecting materials for it every minute that 
he can spare.” 

“ The materials,” I said, “lie in a com- 
paratively small compass.” 

“ Ay,” she answered, “ but it is to con- 
tain an essay on the military organiza- 
tion of the Romans, and a general view 
of its progress, from the tomb of the 
kings to that of the emperors. He sent, 
a few days ago, for M. Maury, of the In- 
stitut, took him into his closet, showed 
him the materials which he had got 
together, made him read what he had 
written of an introduction, and asked for 
candid criticism. Maury says that it was 
well done, though incomplete, and frankly 
pointed out the parts requiring further 
attention.” 

“Can he read Latin?” I asked. 

“Fluently,” said Mdme. R.; “and 
Greek not ill. He is far above par asa 
scholar.” 

“T supposed him,” I said, “to be idle. 
That is the character given to him by all 
his ministers and secretaries whom I 
have known, and I have known several.” 

“He is idle,” said Mdme. R., “in mat- 
ters of administration. He hates detail, 
and he hates discussion. But he is fond 
of study, and very fond of writing. His 
ministers complain that, since he has 
taken to biography and antiquities, they 
cannot get audience or even signatures 
from him.” 


Monday, May 21, 1860.—I called on 
Mdme. R. 

I told her that I heard that Naples was 
intended for Prince Napoleon. 

“] know nothing of it,” she answered. 
“What would England say?” 

“We cannot wish,” I replied, “to see 
Buonaparte viceroys substituted for le- 
gitimate sovereigns. Do you think that 
Louis Napoleon would make many sacri- 
fices, or run any great risks for sucha 
purpose ?” 

“TI do not believe,” she answered, “that 
at present he is willing to make sacrifices 
or to run risks for any purpose whatever. 
Things in Italy are going too fast for 
him. His policy is dilatory and expec- 
tative. He has often said to me: ‘Il ne 
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faut rien brusquer. A qui attend tout 
arrive & point, & qui va trop vite tout 
manque.’ ”’ 

“The malicious world,” I said, “ would 
call that a sign of his Dutch blood.” 

“The world,” she said, “would talk 
nonsense. He has not a drop of Dutch 
blood. In the beginning of July, 1807, 
Napoleon effected a reconciliation be- 
tween Hortense and Louis. They met at 
Montpelier, and spent three or four days, 
as was usually the case, in quarrelling. 
She went off in a pet to Bordeaux, where 
the Emperor was on his way to begin the 
seizure of Spain. She passed a few days 
with him, and then returned at the end of 
July to her husband at Montpelier. He 
has many little bodily tricks resembling 
those of Louis. Louis never looked you 
in the face; when he bowed it was not 
like anybody else, it was an inclination of 
the body on one side. He kept his hands 
close to his sides. Louis Napoleon has 
all these peculiarities. In the April of 
the following year Hortense was fright- 
ened and taken ill suddenly, and Louis 
Napoleon was born on the 2oth of April, 
twelve days before he was expected. On 
this pretext, Louis, in 1815, tried to get a 
divorce, but of course failed. He was 
jealous of Hortense, bribed all her ser- 
vants to watch her, and often said of 
Louis Napoleon: ‘Ce n’est pas mon en- 
fant;’ but he was half mad, and, I be- 
lieve, said so only to tease his wife. At 
one time he took possession of Louis 
Napoleon, and became exceedingly fond 
of him, which would scarcely have been 
the case if he had really doubted his 
legitimacy. 

“Louis Napoleon, indeed, was an at- 
tractive child. He was gentle and intel- 
ligent, but more like a girl than a boy. 
He is a year older than I am. He was 
shy, and has continued to be so. He 
hates new faces: in old times he could 
not bear to part with a servant, and I 
know that he has kept ministers whom he 
disliked and disapproved only because he 
did not like the embarras of sending them 
away. His great pleasures are riding, 
walking, and, above all, fine scenery. I 
remember walking with him and Prince 
Napoleon one fine evening on Lansdowne 
Hill, near Bath. The view was enchant- 
ing. He sat down to admire it, ‘ Look,’ 
said he, ‘at Napoleon, he does not care 
a farthing for all this. I could sit here 
for hours.’ 

“He employed me, some days ago, to 
make inquiries for him in Germany in 
connection with his book. Moquard 
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wrote me a letter of thanks. 
poleon wrote in his own hand these 
words, ‘ Ceci me rappelle les bontés qu’- 
avait Mdme. R. pour le prisonnier de 
Ham. Les extrémes se touchent, car les 
Tuileries c’est encore une prison.’ 

“ While the Duc de Reichstadt, and 
his own brother lived, he used to rejoice 
that there were two lives between him 
and power. What he would have liked 
better than empire would have been to 
be arich country gentleman, with nothing 
to do but to enjoy himself.” 

“ You tell me,” I said, “ that as a child, 
he was gentle (doz). Is he so now?” 

“In appearance,” she answered, “ for 
he has great self-command ; but az fond 
he is irritable. He is also very pertina- 
cious, at least in his opinions. Hence 
he hates discussion, it annoys him and 
never convinces him. He cannot bear) 
to see people ‘ ¢ris¢e’ or discontented. 


“Here is the letter which he wrote to | 
me the evening before his escape. He 
tells me that he has sent to me all his re- 
maining manuscripts on artillery, and all 
the proof sheets of the printed portion, 
and begs me to keep them. I was then 
in Paris. 


“The instant I read it, I said to my|and that I should meet him in the 
husband, ‘ He is going to make his escape, | s 


he is making me his literary executrix.’ 

“My husband laughed at me.. Next 
morning at breakfast, the papers came 
in. I read aloud,— 

“¢ Yesterday Louis Napoleon Buona- 
parte made his escape from Ham.’ 

“¢Bah!? said my husband, ‘ you are 
going back to the nonsense which you 
talked yesterday.’ 

“T repeated, ‘ Yesterday Louis Napo- 
leon Buonaparte made his escape from 
Ham.’ 

“*¢ Don’t talk stuff,’ said my husband. 

“¢ Read it yourself,’ I answered. 

“The next day I got this letter from 
him in London. 

“*T need not,’ he writes, ‘tell you the 
details of my escape, as you have them 
in the papers. My measures were so well 
taken that in eight hours I was in Bel- 
gium, and twelve hours after in London. 
It seems a dream. Take care of my 
manuscripts and proofs. The first vol- 
ume is finished, and may be printed from 
the proofs.” 

“Here is another worth hearing. It 
was written from London in 1847, in con- 
sequence of a common friend having ac- 
cused him of personal ambition. 

“Tn all my adventures,’ he says, ‘ 


Louis Na-' 


}uttered a word. 


|name would draw all eyes upon him. 
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have been governed by one principle. f 
believe that from time to time men are 
created whom I will call providential, in 
whose hands the destinies of their coun- 
tries are placed. I believe myself to be 
one of these men. If I am mistaken I 
may perish uselessly. If I am_ right 
Providence will enable me to fulfil my 
mission. But right or wrong, I will per- 
severe, whatever be the difficulties or the 
dangers. Living or dying, I will serve 
France.’ ” 

Here M. T. C. came in: she closed the 
‘book, but the conversation on Louis Na- 
poleon continued. 

“ My first introduction to him,” said 
T. C.,, “was in 1848, when I was prefect. 
He was then deputy and remarkably shy. 
The first time that he demanded /a Jarole, 
he mounted slowly the steps of the Trib- 
| une, looked round him for a minute or 
| two, and then descended without having 
Some time after he 
made a second attempt, and actually 
spoke, but very badly. I gave a recep- 
tion to the whole Assembly. He nego- 
tiated with me about his coming to it. 
He did not wish to be announced, as his 
It 


| was agreed that he should come early, 





pas- 
sage, and lead him in without his nen 
being mentioned — but he never came.” 

“It has been thought,” said Mdme. R., 
“that he was playing a part; that he was 
pretending to be stupid, as a candidate 
for the Papacy prete nds to be dying. 

“T was with him,” she continued, 
“when the Bill of the 31st of May, 1850, 
for the restriction of the suffrage was in 
discussion. ‘I hear,’ I said, ‘but I do not 
believe it, that you support this Bill, 

“¢T do,’ he answered. 

“¢ What,’ I said, ‘ you the child of uni- 
versal suffrage, do you support a limited 
suffrage ?’ 

“¢You understand nothing about it,’ 
he replied, ‘ Je perds l’assemblée.’ 

“*« But,’ I said, ‘you will perish with 
the Assembly.’ 

“Not in the least,’ he answered. 
‘When the Assembly goes over the prec- 
ipice, je coupe la corde.’ ” 

“Tn fact,” said T. C., “the relations 
between him and the Assembly were 
such, that one or the other must have 
perished.” 

“It seems to me,” I said, “that if 
Cavaignac had been President the Re- 
public might have been saved.” 

“Sol thought at the time,’ 
T. C., “and so I think now. 


> answered 
Much de- 
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pended on Thiers. In 18491 was Min- 
ister of Finance. Blanqui—not the 
conspirator, but the political economist 


—came to ask me to call on Thiers, and | 


see whether we could come to an arrange- 
ment under which Thiers would support 
Cavaignac. I said that Thiers was, in 
many respects, a much greater man than 
I, but still, as he was a mére private per- 
son, and I was a minister, he ought to 
callon me. Thiers is proud and punctil- 
ious; he would not visit me, but it was 
agreed that he should come to me on the 
ministerial bench, and that we should go 
out and discuss the matter in the corri- 
dors. We hada long conversation, but 
it ended in nothing.” 

“ What caused the failure ?” JI asked. 

‘¢ He imposed,” said T. C., “conditions 
which we could not accept.” 


. . - . . . . . 


I called on Mdme. R., and found there 
M. Maury, of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions. He is assisting Louis Napoleon 
in his work on Julius Cesar. I asked 
after its progress. 

“Much,” he answered, “is finished, 
and the materials for the rest are collect- 
ed. He is still on his introduction, and 
is now at the times of the Gracchi. But 
some subsequent portions are completed, 
particularly the story of Catiline.” 

“Catiline,” said Mdme. R., “was al- 
ways one of his favourites. He main- 
tained that Cicero and Sallust were un- 
just to him. At one time he almost 
thought him a patriot zzcompris, until he 
found that he had pillaged Africa as gov- 
ernor, and escaped condemnation only 
by being defended by Cicero.” 

“He says, with truth,” said Maury, 
“that if Catiline had been, as Cicero 
makes him out, a mere robber who wished 
to burn and pillage Rome, he would have 
raised the slaves. The Emperor treats 
him as the leader of a political party, an 
extreme one, a mischievous one, but not 
a band of robbers and assassins.” 

“Ts the Emperor,” I asked, “ still ab- 
sorbed in his literary work am 

“ As much as ever,” answered Maury. 
“ To-day when I entered he was dictating 
a portion of it. He thinks much more 

about it than about Italy. He does not 
like the theatre, excepting sometimes 
farces that amuse him; he cares little for 
society. His delight is to get to his study, 
put on his dressing- gown and slippers, 
and work at his history.” 

“What sort of a scholar is 
asked. 


her” I 
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“In Latin,” answered Maury, “far 
above the average of educated French- 
men, perhaps on a par with educated 
Englishmen: he reads without difficulty.” 

We continued to talk about Louis Na- 
poleon after Maury had left us. Mdme. 
R. showed me a vase of jade, taken from 
the palace in Pekin. When sent to her 
the day before yesterday it came without 
the cover. This morning Thelern, the 
Emperor’s servant, who managed his 
escape from Ham, brought her the cover. 
“The Emperor,” he said, ‘spent all yes- 
terday in looking for it.’ 

“He isa strange being,” said Mdme. 
R.: “one who did not know him would 
think that he had enough to do without 
wasting a day in looking for the cover of 
a vase; but it is like him. His mind 
wants keeping. A trifle close to his eyes 
hides from him the largest object at a 
distance ; I have no doubt what Thelern 
said was true, and that he did spend three 
or four hours yesterday hunting for the 
cover of that vase. He wished to send it 
to me, and for the time that wish ab- 
sorbed hit.” 

“What are your relations with him 
now ?” I asked. 

“We do not meet,” she answered, 
“but we correspond. I am his éztermé- 
diaire with many of the German /éferati. 
I get for him information for his book, as 
I did when he was at Ham for his work 
on Artillery. We lived together,” she 
continued, “from our births till I was 
about fourteen, and he about fifteen. 
During the first seven years of this time 
he was surrounded by all the splendour 
of acourt. During the last eight years 
he was in Germany, looked down on by 
the Germans, who would sc: arcely admit 
the Buonapartes to be gentry, and would 
call him Monsieur Buonaparte, and see- 
ing no one but his mother and her suite. 

* Afterwards he lived in Italy and in 
Switzerland, among Italians and Swiss, 
but never with French people. 

“His long exclusion from the society 
of the higher classes of his own country- 
men, and, in a great measure, from the 
higher classes of the foreigners among 
whom he resided, did him harm in many 
ways. It is wonderful that it did not 
spoil his manners; he was saved, per- 
haps, by having always before him so 
admirable a model as his mother. But it 
made him somewhat of a parvenu, what 
you would calla tuft-hunter. He looked 
up to people of high rank with a mixture 
of admiration, envy, and dislike; the 


more difficult he found it to get into their 
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society, the more he disliked them, and 
the more he courted them. 

April 11, 1861.— Mdme. R., Mrs. Grote, 
Mdme. Mohl, Circourt, Target, Duver- 
gier, and Lavergne breakfasted with us. 

Circourt told us that he had acquired a 
new neighbour, the Emperor, who has 
purchased Malmaison, and a considerable 
tract all round it, and is busy planting 
and gardening. 

“He comes to Malmaison,” said Cir- 
court, “once or twice a week; pointing 
out, indeed, writing on little tickets with 
his own hand, the place for every shrub. 
He is a most considerate purchaser ; 
pays liberally, and is anxious that no one 
shall suffer inconvenience by removal. 
A strange contrast to the indifference 
with which he turns tens of thousands 
into the streets to make a boulevard or a 
square.” 

“T have often said of him,” said Mdme. 
R., “qu il a la sensibilité dans Pceil. He 
is deeply affected by any distress that he 
actually sees; he is indifferent to an 
that is not brought before him in detail. 
One day I found him at Ham in great 
grief. The man who waited on him had 
died the day before, leaving a wife and 
family in distress. ‘I gave them,’ he said 
to me, ‘300 francs, but that will do little.’ 

“¢ How much have you left?’ I asked. 
‘ Sixty,’ he answered. ‘I can manage 
with that for a fortnight, until my next re- 
mittances come. The government must 
lodge and feed me.’ While we were talk- 
ing, the man’s daughter, a girl of about 
fourteen, came in to thank him. She was 
weeping, and he began to sob too. Sud- 
denly be went to his escritoire, took out 
the sixty francs that he had left, and gave 
them to her. ‘It is lucky,’ I said, ‘that I 
have too francs more than my journey will 
cost me.’ So I gave them to him, or I 
should have left him utterly penniless.” 

“How came he to be so poor?” 
asked. “I was told that when he was 
taken at Boulogne he had 160,000 francs, 
which were deposited with the maire, and 
returned to him after his trial ?” 

“He had much more than that,” an- 
swered Mdme. R. “ His coat was lined 
with bank notes. It disappeared, with its 
contents; but, as you say, the 160,000 
francs were returned to him. He sold, 
too, almost all the little property which he 
had ; but nearly all went in buying up the 
pensions to which the old servants of his 
mother were entitled. 

“He said to them, ‘I am condemned 
to imprisonment for life. With my active 


— 
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habits, imprisonment will kill me in a few 
years, and my will may not be respected. 
You had better take the value of your 
pension while I am allowed to pay it to 
| you.’ 

“ Almost all that remained he spent in 
allowances to those who had accom- 
panied him in his expedition and were in 
different prisons. Fenhees had a great 
|deal. The result was that during the 
jlatter part of his imprisonment he was 
povens poor, and had the utmost difficulty 
in getting together the money necessary 
for his escape.” 


Monday, April 7, 1862.—1 called on 
Mdme. R. 

We talked of Louis Napoleon. 

“A single day,” said she, “ changed his 
\character. Until the death of his elder 
|brother he was mild, unambitious, im- 
pressionable, affectionate, delighting in 
country pursuits, in nature, in art, and in 
literature. He frequentiy said to me, not 
| when he was a child, but at the age of 
/nineteen and twenty, ‘What a blessing 
| that I have two before me in the succes- 
sion: the Ducde Reichstadt and my broth- 
jer, so that I can be happy in my own way 
|instead of being, as the head of our house 
must be, the slave of a mission.’ 

“From the day of his brother’s death, 
he was a different man. I can compare 
his feelings as to his mission only to 
those which urged our first apostles and 
martyrs.” 

“ What,” I asked, “is the sense in 
which he understands his mission ?” 

“It is a devotion,” she answered, “ first 
to the Napoleonic dynasty, and then to 
France. It is not personal ambition. 
He has always said, and I believe sin- 
cerely, that if there were any better hands 
to which he could transmit that duty he 
would do so with delight. 

“His duty to his dynasty is to per- 
petuate it. His duty to France is to give 
her influence abroad and prosperity at 
home.” 

“And also,” I asked, “extension of 
territory ?” 

“ Not now,” she answered, “I will not 
say what may have been his wishes be- 
fore the birth of his son, but what I have 
;called devotion to his dynasty, is rather 
worship of his son. One of his besetting 
‘fears is the revival of an European coali- 
\tion, not so much against France as 
against the Buonapartes, and the renewal 
of the proscription of the family.” 

“T have been told,’ I said, “that he 
leans towards coastitutionalism as more 
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favourable to hereditary succession than 
despotism.” 

“T believe,” she answered, “that to be 
true, and that it is the explanation of his 
recent liberalism. He hates, without 
doubt, opposition; he hates restraint; 
but if he thinks that submitting to oppo- 
sition will promote his great object, the 
perpetuation of his dynasty, he will do 
sO. 

“ He would sacrifice to that object, Eu- 
rope, France, his dearest friends, and 
even himself. 

“One of his qualities—and it is a 
valuable one, is his willingness to ad- 
journ, to change, or even to give up his 
means, however dear they may be to him, 
if any safer or better occur to him.” * 

“ Another is the readiness with which 
he confesses his mistakes. His last con- 
fession, ”I said, “ was perhaps too full and 
too frank.” 

“So I think,” said Mdme. R., “but by 
making it he enjoyed another pleasure, 
that of astonishing. He delights in l’im- 
prévu, in making Europe and France, 
and, above all, his own ministers stare. 
When it is necessary to act, he does not 
consult his friends, still less his minis- 
ters, and perhaps he is right, for they 
would give him only bad advice ; he does 
not conscientiously think the matter over, 
weigh the opposing reasons, strike the 
balance and act. He takes his cigar, 
gives loose to his ideas, lets them follow 
one another without exercising over them 
his will, till at last someting pleases his 
imagination, he seizes it, and thinks him- 
self inspired. Sometimes the inspiration 
is good, as it was when he released Abd 
el Kader, sometimes it is very bad, 
as it was when he chose the same 
time for opening the discussion of the 
address, and revealing the state of our 
finances.” 

“C.,” I said, “treats his phlegm as his 
greatest quality, qu’il ne s’étonne de 
rien.” 

“Did C.,” she answered, “ever de- 
scribe to you his fits of passion ?” 

“ No,” I said. 

“ Probably,” she answered, “he never 
perceived them. His powers of self-com- 
mand are really marvellous. I have 
known him after a conversation in which 
he betrayed no anger break his own fur- 
niture in his rage. The first sign of rage 
in him is a swelling of his nostrils, like 
those of an excited horse. Then his eyes 


— 


* M. de Tocqueville said of him, “‘ 72 sazt reculer.”’ 
~C M.S. 





become bright and his lips quiver. His 
long moustache is intended to conceal his 
mouth, and he has disciplined his eyes. 
When I first saw him in 1848 I asked 
him what was the matter with his eyes. 
‘Nothing,’ he said. A day or two after I 
saw him again. They had still an odd 
appearance. At last I found that he had 
been accustoming himself to keep his 
eyelids closed, and to throw into his eyes 
a vacant dreamy expression. 

“T cannot better describe the change 
that came over him after his brother’s 
death than by saying that he tore his heart 
out of his bosom, and surrendered him- 
self to his head. 

“Once I found him reading Hernanz. 
‘How wonderfully fine it is,’ he said. ‘I 
know,’ I said, ‘what you admire in it. It 
is the picture of a man driven on by irre- 
sistible destiny. You are thinking of the 
Hernani qui n’est pas un homme comme 
les autres,’ 

“*¢ Ah,’ he answered, ‘que vous m’avez 
bien deviné.’”  . 

“Pray show me,” I said, “the passage 
to which you referred.” 

“He took down the 7hédtre de Victor 
Hugo and read to me the following verses 
from the fourth scene of the third act of 
Hernani— 

Tu me crois, peut-étre, 
Un homme comme sont tous les autres, un étre 
Intelligent qui court droit au but qu’il réva; 
Détrompe-toi. Je suis une force qui va. 
Ou vais-je? Je ne sais, mais je me sens poussé 
D’un souffle impétueux, d’un destin insensé, 
J’avance et j’avance; si jamais je m’arréte 
Si parfois, haletant, j’ose tourner la téte 
Une voix me dit — marche. 


“Now,” she continued, “when,.as he 
thinks, his mission is fulfilled, his former 
nature is returning. He is becoming mild 
and affectionate. Many parts of his dis- 
position are feminine. He adores his 
child with the affection rather of a moth- 
er than of a father. He puts me in mind 
ot the pictures in which the Virgin is 
looking on the infant Jesus with an ex- 
pression, half love and half worship. The 
boy is intelligent and serious, no common 
child. ‘ 

“On the whole the best of the Buona- 
partes is the Emperor, and as I said be- 
fore, power is improving him, notwith- 
standing his detestable entourage. He is 
a bad judge of men, he is shy, he hates 
new faces, he hates to refuse anything to 
anybody, and he keeps about him men 
unable, and, if they were able, unwilling 
to give him advice, whose only object is 
to plunder him and the public purse.” 
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“ Do you agree,” I said, “in the gener- 
al opinion that he is sinking in public es- 
timation ?” 

“TI do,” she answered, “and I suspect 
that he feels it himself, and, as I said be- 
fore, that he is trying to recover himself 
by promoting public prosperity, and by 
an approach to constitutional govern- 
ment.” 

“T expect,” I said, “when I am here 
next year to find that you have renewed 
your old relations to him.” 

“I do not know,” she answered. 
“When people once intimate have been 
separated for ten years, there is shyness 
on both sides. 

“In the mean time he is constantly 
writing to me. On the jour de lan, 
though he had been receiving people and 
addresses all day, he found time to send 
me a note to say that he could not let the 
day pass without expressing his good 
wishes. 

“He knows too, how much I detest 
his Jdées Napoléoniennes. lf we talk it 
must be on the neuiral ground of his Zzfe 
of Cesar. There we shall sympathize, for 
it is very good. 

“From time to time he is absolutely 
engrossed by it. And he has all the help 
that money and power can procure.” 

Sunday, April 5, 1863.—Mdme. R. 
breakfasted with us. 

“ Every time,” I said, “that I return to 
Paris, I expect to find you reconciled to 
the Emperor.” 

“At last,’ she answered, “you are 
right. On the sth of last month he wrote 
to me to say that for twelve years I had 
refused to see him, and that perhaps I 
should persist, but that he could not bear 
the thought that he might die before I 
had embraced his child. That the next 
day the boy would be seven years old. 
Mdme. Walewska would call on me at one 
o’clock on that day, and that he could not 
avoid indulging a hope that I would allow 
her to take me to the Tuileries. I could 
not refuse. The next day she came and 
took me thither. As we entered his cab- 
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“Then there was silence which the 
Emperor broke by saying, ‘Je crois que 
nous ferions mieux de nous asseoir,.’ He 
stood with his back to the fire, the Em- 
press and I sitting on each side, and 
Mdme. Walewska behind the Empress. 
Then again there was a silence, and the 
child was sent for. 

“JT took him in my arms and kissed 
him. He looked astonished. The Em- 
peror took him between his knees, and 
told him to repeat one of his fables. ‘] 
have forgotten,’ the boy said, ‘the ends 
of them all.’ ‘Then tell us the beginning 
of one of them.’ ‘I have forgotten the 


beginning.’ ‘Then let us have the mid- 
dle.’ ‘Mais, papa, ot commence le mi- 


lieu ?’ 

“It was clear that he would not show 
off, so he was allowed to go to his pony. 

“Cette dame,’ he said to his mother 
in the evening, ‘doit avoir été trés-grande 
amie de papa, ou elle ne m’aurait pas em- 
brassé.’ 

“ The child had broken the ice, though 
still there was some restraint: but it 
wore off, and we talked as familiarly as 
ever. As I went he said, ‘J’esptre que 
tu ne me quittes pas pour douze ans.’ 

“Since that time I see him or the Em- 
press two or three times a week. I find 
him in the evenings alone in his cabinet, 
at work on his Cesar, but he is glad to 
break it off, and to talk to me for hours 
on old times. He is quite unembarrassed, 
for his conscience does not reproach him 
— indeed, no Buonaparte ever has to 
complain of his conscience. 

“1 sometimes forget all that has passed 
since we saw one another for the last 
time before December 1851, when he was 
still an innocent man. But from time to 
time the destruction of our liberties, the 
massacres of 1851, the deportations of 
1852, and the cruelties which revenged 
the Attentat rise to my mind, and J shrink 
from the embrace of a man stained with 
the blood of many of my friends.” 

“Do you see the Empress and the 
child ?” I asked. 

“Constantly,” she answered. “The 





inet the door was closed, and I found my- 
self in the presence of the Emperor and | 
the Empress. He was the nearest and | 
took me by the hand. He stood still for 
an instant, then ran forward, took me by | 
the arm, threw himself on my neck and | 
kissed me. I kissed him, and we all of | 
us, including the Empress and Mdme. 
Walewska, began to weep. ‘ Méchante 
femme,’ exclaimed the Emperor, ‘ voila 
douze ans que tu me tiens rigueur!’ 








child flies into my arms, and the Em- 
press is all kindness and graciousness. 

“ She is a Spaniard ; she wants knowl- 
edge ; in fact, she wants education: but 
she is very seductive. She is strict with 
the child, and manages him better than 
the Emperor does; who, in fact, does 
not manage him at all. 

“Louis Napoleon is slow both in con- 
ception and in execution. He meditates 
his plans long, thinks over every detail, 
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waits for an opportunity, which, when it 
comes, he does not always seize: he 
often keeps deferring and deferring exe- 
cution until execution has become impos- 
sible or useless. But he forgets nothing 
that he has learned, he renounces noth- 
ing that he has planned. 

“On the 29th of January 1849, six 
weeks after he became President, he in- 
tended a coup d'état. He read his plan 
to Changarnier, and the instant Chan- 
garnier began to oppose it, he folded up 
the paper and was silent. 

“ But he never abandoned it, and two 
years and a half afterwards he executed 
it.” 

“What,” I asked, “are Louis Napo- 
leon’s habits now ?”” 

“ Worse than they used to be,” she an- 
swered. “He rides little, walks little, 
and is getting fat. He hates more and 
more the details of business, and yet is 
more and more afraid of trusting them to 
his ministers. But his Cesar absorbs 
and consoles him. He said to the bureau 
of the Academy, when they came to an- 
nounce the election of Feuillet, ‘Je tra- 
vaille &4 me rendre digne de vous.’ He 
thought at one time of offering himself 
for the vacancy made by Pasquier. He 
intended to be present at his own recep- 
tion, and to read in the frightful academic 
green coat the ¢/oge of his predecessor, 
and to characterize the nine different 
governments which Pasquier had served. 

“But with his habits of procrastina- 
tion, he has delayed his candidature till 
the first two volumes of his Cesar have 
been published. The first volume is ready, 
and he intended to publish it immediate- 
ly ; but the booksellers tell him that they 
will sell better in couples. And as even 
emperors must submit to booksellers, he 
waits till the second is finished.” | 





April 15, 1863.— Madame R., the Cor-; 
celles, and Lady Ashburton breakfasted 
with us. We had an agreeable conver- 
sation, but I do not recollect much of it. 

The Corcelles and Madame R. seemed 
delighted to meet again. They had not 
seen one another for years. I remarked | 
to Madame R. that I had not seen at) 
Lady Cowley’s great party in celebration | 
of the Prince of Wales’s marriage more | 
than three French persons that I had 
ever seen before. 

“The Emperor,” said Madame R,, 
“cannot attract an aristocracy, so he is | 
forced to make one. Persigny says ‘nous 
autres des grandes maisons,’ just as the 
Emperor considers himself as one of the 





sacred royal caste. If his aristocracy is 
not of the purest blood, it is at least rich. 

“Have you seen Michel Chevalier’s 
building in the Avenue de I’Impératrice ? 
It is to costa million. Evans, the Em- 
peror’s dentist, has become a millionaire. 
He had early information that the Ave- 
nue de l’Impératrice was to be created, 
and bought land at low prices which is 
now worth 250,000 francs an acre. Per- 
signy is building a palace at Charharand.” 

“ Not out of his savings,” I said, “ for 
his salary as minister is not above 120,- 
ooo francs, and as senator 35,000, and he 
must spend the whole.” 

“ Nor does he,” said Madame R., “do 
as most of the others do, steal or take 
pots de vin. The Emperor gives him 
whatever he wants.” 


April 20, 1863.— We breakfasted with 
Mdme. R., and met there Renan and 
Maury, librarian of the Institute, the Em- 
peror’s principal assistant in his Life of 
Cesar. Iasked Mdme. R. when she had 
last seen the Emperor. 

“ Yesterday,” she said. It is arranged 
that I go to him every Sunday at five, 
and stay till a quarter to seven, when he 
has to dress for dinner, but often, as was 
the case yesterday, he keeps me much 
longer, and then he has to run for it, that 
he may not exhaust the patience of the 
Empress and of the chef. He delights 
to talk toa person not bound by etiquette, 
who can question him and contradict 
him and talk over all his youth. I never 
conceal my Republican opinions, and he 
treats them as the harmless follies ofa 
woman. 

“ Yesterday he was in very high spirits. 
I suspect that he has just made up his 
mind on some subject that has been 
teasing him. He dislikes coming to a 
decision, but perhaps for that very rea- 
son, when he does so, he feels relieved 
and happy. He may have decided what 
to do about Poland, or what to write 


; about some questionable anecdote about 


Cesar or when the elections shall be. 

“JT think that it may have been about 
Poland. I told him that in some classes 
of society, I found an opinion that the 
forcible intervention of France in favour 
of Poland was impracticable. His answer 
was, ‘Ei, Ei.’” 

“Seriously,” I asked, “or contemptu- 
ously ?” 

“ Laughingly,” she answered, “and con- 
temptuously. His ‘Ei, Ei,’ may have 
meant nothing, but I think that it may 
have meant something. There certainly 
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has been a great pressure on him to take 
up the cause of the Polish insurgents. 
There are the wildest ideas as to the 
political importance of Poland. The war 
party talks of a Poland twice as large as 
Prussia, and one third more populous, 
which is to be the ally of France, and 
her citadel, interposed between Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, a check on them 
all. It affirms that it would be an easy 
thing to march on Poland by land, and 
that the sight of the first French uniform 
would raise up a Polish population of 
twenty millions. 

“It associates Poland with the proud- 
est times of the Empire. The Emeutiers 
recollect that the Poles have always 
fought by their sides —have often been 
their leaders, and sometimes their exciters. 
The army is, as it always is, and perhaps 
ought to be, furious for war. The Cath- 
olic party hopes to make a religious war. 
It cares not what damage it may do to 
the country if it can do good to the Pope 
and harm to the Greek Church and to its 
schismatic head. Though the peasantry 
of the provinces are pacific, the low town 
population —and it is the population of 
towns, or rather of Paris, that governs 
France —is always warlike. It does not 
suffer, or does not know that it suffers, 
the miseries of a war, and it delights in 
the excitement. If the insurrection be 
put down in a couple of months, or with- 
in three months, it will be a fazt accompli, 
and be forgotten. But if it lasts, if it be 
carried on with heroic vigor on the part 
of the Poles and with barbarity on the 
part of the Russians, a force will be put 
on him which I doubt his being able to 
withstand. Again, if the New Chamber 
should be intolerable — and no one knows 
how it may act—he may dissolve it, ap- 
peal to the people in defence of Poland, 
and flatter them by promises of which 
war must be the result. It will be a very 
dangerous expedient, but he is accus- 
tomed to rush into dangerous enterprises, 
and to succeed in them. 

“There is one subject, however, on 
which he has not decided, and that is the 
time of his candidature for the Academy. 
Pasquier’s vacancy is to be filled up on 
Thursday next. His mind is still set on 
pronouncing Pasquier’s é/oge. ‘I wish,’ 
he said to me, ‘that I could get some 
one to propose me as a candidate.’ 

“*That is not the practice,’ I said. 
‘The candidate presents himself.’ 

“*T am shy,’ he answered. 


‘If my 
Cesar, or even the first volume of it, had 
appeared, I should feel that I had some 
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claims ; but I am not vain enough to 
think that what I have published as yet, 
entitles me to the honour of being a 
member of the first literary society in 
the world. I want somebody to say so 
forme. You may think that I ought to 
delay my candidature till the Cesar has 
appeared. But I know now whom I 
should succeed, and whose éoge I should 
have to pronounce. If I delay I may 
have to make a speech in praise of 
Feuillet or of Victor Hugo.’ 

“You,” I said to Maury, “have read 
his Cesar as far as it has gone. Will it 
give him a claim to the Academy ?” 

“J think,” said Maury, “that it will. 
It is a work of great and sagacious re- 
search, and contains passages admirably 
written. It is a wonderful improvement 
on the /dées Napoléoniennes.” 

“When Louis Napoleon,” I said, “wrote 
the /dées Napoléoniennes he was already 
a practised writer. He had been for years 
writing in the Pas de Calais journal Ze 
Progrés. It is seldom that a writer im- 
proves much after he is fifty. The only 
instance of an English writer that I re- 
collect is that of Dr. Johnson, whose 
best work, the Lives of the Poets, was 
written after he was seventy.” 

“That may be the case,” answered 
Maury, “in England, where you enjoy a 
language much purer from arbitrary re- 
straints and idioms than ours is, and 
where you prefer the substance to the 
form. La forme is our idol. It resem- 
bles cookery. The best meat ill cooked 
is uneatable. Inferior meat well cooked 
may be delicious. 

“ We have been at work refining our 
style, introducing into it des malices et 
des délicatesses, until to write perfect 
French is the acquisition of only a long 
life. Our best writers, Voltaire, for in- 
stance, have gone on improving till they 
died. We spend much of what you 
would call useless labour on it, we omit 
ideas worth preserving because we can- 
not express them with perfect elegance ; 
we are somewhat in the state of a man 
speaking a foreign language, gui ne dit 
pas ce qwil veut, mais ce gwil peut; but 
we have created a literature which will 
live, for it is the style, not the matter, 
which preserves the book. Good matter 
ill expressed is taken possession of by a 
master of style, and reproduced in a 
readable form, and then the first writer 
is forgotten.” 

[This was Mr. Senior’s last conversa- 
tion with Madame R. They never met 
again. — M. C. M. S.] 
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From The Saturday Review. 
EXTRAVAGANCE. 


LorpD Derpy the other day made some 
characteristically sensible remarks upon | 
the importance of thrifty habits for all, 
but especially for the working classes. 
Speaking on so well-worn a topic, he 
could of course say nothing very new; 
but he suggested one er two curious 
problems. Englishmen, as he remarked, 
are distinguished amongst all the races 
of the earth by their extravagance, or 
are surpassed by their American cousins 
alone. He quoted some very pithy re- 
marks of Defoe, who said nearly the same 
thing more than a century and a half ago. 
Then as now, an .Englishman could 
scarcely scramble through life upon an 
income which would enable a Dutchman 
to grow rich; and then as now it was the 
pleasant habit of a large number of our 
fellow-countrymen to fill their pockets 
with money and then to drink till the 
golden tide had ebbed. Lord Derby 
explained this phenomenon, or declined 
to explain it, by appealing to the perma- 
nence of national character. It is always 
a puzzling question how far national char- 
acteristics are inherited and how far they 
are merely the result of the permanence 
of certain conditions, Of course it saves 


a great deal of trouble to say that Eng- 
lishmen waste their means because, as 
Dr. Watts put it, “it is their nature to”; 
and by that simple device to avoid all in- 
vestigation of the political and social con- 
ditions by which the habit may have been 


fostered. There is indeed no reason to 
doubt that Frenchmen may inherit a ten- 
dency to hoard money as a dog inherits a 
tendency to bury bones; but, on the 
other hand, that inheritance is itself the 
result of the conditions under which pre- 
vious generations of Frenchmen have 
lived ; and by altering their circumstances 
we need not despair of producing an 
English breed with the same peculiari- 
ties. The labours of successive genera- 


various breeds of domestic animals ; and | 
the saving instinct may be strengthened 
in the races which are at present most 
wasteful. Indeed it is probable that 
Englishmen are not so far from posses- 
sing this cardinal virtue of the political 
economists as we sometimes persuade 
ourselves. The Lowland Scot belongs to 
the same race with ourselves ; and yet he 
is not generally considered to err on the | 
side of extravagance. Some of the facts | 
mentioned by Lord Derby prove upon | 
what slight differences of position a great | 
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| wasteful into a saving people. 


difference in the habitual conduct of life 
may depend. He was speaking on behalf 
of a very praiseworthy Society whose ob- 
ject it is to make known to the working 
classes the advantages offered by the 
Post Office Saving Banks. -The fact 
that such institutions are at everybody’s 
door must be pretty generally known; 
but the machinery has never been set in 
motion to an adequate degree. There is 
a helpless sluggishness in the human 
mind which prevents us from stooping to 
pick up a penny, though we are willing 
enough to hold out our hand... It has 
been found in certain Friendly Societies 
that the depositors prefer paying.a shil- 
ling to a collector who calls at their 
houses rather than walk across a street 
to pay ninepence at the office. The prin- 
ciple is one with which we are familiar 
enough in everyday life. A man who 
has given an order to his bankers will 
cheerfully subscribe to a club for years ; 
when, if he had to drawa cheque or to 
pay the money in hard cash, his zeal 
would have broken down after the first 
payment. The introduction of a single 
link completes the electric circle; and 
the removal of a trifling obstacle sets in 
action a whole set of forces which would 
otherwise remain in a state of complete 
inertness. The mere difference between 
declaring a regulation to be valid unless 
it is vetoed and declaring it to be valid 
as soon as it is approved seems often to 
be imperceptible ; and yet in practice it 
often determines whether a law shall be 
dead or alive. This simple principle lies 
at the bottom of the theory of frugality, 
and suggests how small a change may 
sometimes be necessary to convert a 
On which 
side is the burden of proof? The claims 
of the public-house and the savings banks 
may be pretty equally balanced, and a 
slight difference in accessibility will make 
the whole difference in their popularity. 
The theory of advertising rests on the 
same principle. If the name of Smith 
occurs to the minds of a hundred people 


| with ever so little greater facility than 


the name of Brown, that infinitesimal 
saving of trouble will determine them to 
go to Smith’s shop. To make people do 
anything, you must save them the trouble 
of thinking. Mental exertion is the one 
thing to which nearly everybody has an 


}ineradicable antipathy ; and therefore, if 


you can make an ally of intellectual in- 


'dolence, there is nothing which you may 


not hope to accomplish. 
From another point of view, unluckily, 
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this is the great obstacle in the way of 
preaching thrift. We are extravagant 
because we find it so easy to act like our 
neighbours. The tendency is generally 
denounced as a proof of the moral slav- 
ishness of mankind. People complain, 
and with some apparent justice, of the 
tyranny of custom. An English curate 
has a a smaller income than an 
artisan or a coal-miner ;.and yet custom 
orders him to wear a black hat and a 
frock-coat, to have a steady supply of 
white neckcloths, and to live up to a cer- 
tain standard of external decency. Cus- 
tom orders the struggling middle classes 
to give elaborately bad dinners, to live in 
separate houses instead of taking modest 
apartments, to send their children to 
schools whose only recommendation is in 
the high scale of charges, and generally 
to spend their income according to an 
arbitrary code of rules prescribed by the 
vague entity called society, instead of 
suiting their mode of life to their real 
wants. Moralists and novelists delight 
in expatiating upon the manifold evils 
which result, and they have of course no 
difficulty in showing that nine-tenths of 
the customary rules have very little to 
say for themselves in the court of pure 
reason. They infer that all the foolish 


extravagance of English life is due to the 


inherent snobbishness of our nature. 
The merchant apes the noble, and the 
shopkeeper apes the merchant; and the 
first notion of the poor man who has made 
a few shillings is to dress himself in the 
costume of the class just above him. We 
fully agree that the standard rate of living 
has been pitched too high in most ranks 
of society; and it is probable enough 
that that desire to imitate our betters of 
which snobbishness is the uglier side 
has been at the bottom of it. An Eng- 
lish household, as compared with a house- 
hold of the corresponding class in most 
Continental countries, is a model school 
in the art of throwing away money for an 
inadequate return. But when reiormers 
propose a change, they have to deal not 
only with the spirit of snobbishness, but 
with the more powerful, if less offensive, 
spirit of general indolence. They invite 
us to break our chains ; to plan a rational 
mode of living, and to carry it out in de- 
fiance of other people’s opinions. Give 
up, they say, all the useless apparatus 
with which an English family surrounds 
itself, and be simple and independent. 
The doctrine is so excellent that we only 
wish it were easier to act on it; but these 
eager persons underrate the difficulty of 
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putting it in prac’ice. A certain.social 
machinery is provided, costly and extrav- 
agant it may be, but yet with the surpas- 
sing merit that it is there. To provide 
the more reasonable machinery would 
require an amount of thought and trouble 
which nearly everybody dreads far more 
than the expense. You would prefer 
your children to go to schools where they 
would be taught something besides 
cricket, and would pay fees on a German 
scale of economy ; then you must become 
an educational reformer yourself, and 
convert parents enough to start your new 
system. You wish for a house built on 
more rational principles; you must be 
your own architect, or, in other words, 
run arisk of going to a lunatic asylum. 
You wish to entertain your friends on 
more economical principles. The chances 
are that you save a very few pounds, and 
make your home unbearable. Simple 
meals are perhaps better than bad imita- 
tions of elaborate cookery; but unluckily 
simplicity both in food and dress is very 
apt to mean expense. You wish to im- 
prove your relations to your servants, and 
you discover that they prefer the conven- 
tional system, and that you have only 
made them more idle and discontented 
than before. Reformers in all these mat- 
ters deserve every praise, and we ear- 
nestly desire their success ; but reform in 
domestic economy, as in everything else, 
requires an amount of time, thought, and 
energy to which very few people are 
equal. 

The real objection to living simply 
and cheaply is that one cannot afford it. 
A few geniuses can strike out new plans 
of life, but most men will find that more 
trouble is saved by falling in with the 
stream than by struggling against it. 
The more favourite method of economy, 
especially with the female mind, is that 
which is generally known as _ cheese-par- 
ing. Without descending to a lower 
platform, it is possible to effect some- 
thing by minute attention to details. 
Money may of course be saved by sub- 
stituting an omnibus fora cab, by retir- 
ing to the cheaper places in a theatre, 
and by all that painful system of minute 
attention which is irritating until it be- 
comes a habit. Here, too, one must ask 
whether the game is worth the candle. 
To keep out of debt is not only the first 
of duties, but the most essential condi- 
tion of happiness, and therefore no sacri- 
fice which makes both ends meet should 
be gradged. But, though a person who 
| pushes his economy to any further point 
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may boast of settinga good example, he 
will scarcely find that he has consulted 
his own happiness. The strength of 
character which enables a man to retire 
to a hermitage and devote himself to in- 
tellectual studies on bread and water will 
bring its own reward; but the man who 
tries to divide his allegiance, to remain 
in the world without paying the world’s 
price for it, will generally have little re- 
ward beyond the trifling satisfaction of a 
good conscience. In one sense it may 
almost be said that saving comes easier 
to the poor man than to his richer neigh- 
bour. If an appreciable fraction of your 
income goes in drink, you can save what is 
to you a considerable sum by improving in 
sobriety. The advantage, at least, is tangi- 
ble, if the temptation to be surmounted is 
great. But the rich man who has suc- 
ceeded by the exertion of much thought 
in putting his establishment on a more 
reasonable scale often finds that the ad- 
vantage is rather shadowy and affects 
posterity more than himself. The chains 
with which we are bound are riveted upon 
us with terrible strength. Our bondage 
cannot be broken by a single good reso- 
lution, or a mere ehange of personal 
habits. Our families, our relatives, and 
our acquaintances combine to force us 
into the regular grooves. And undoubt- 
edly many men who could do better 
things are forced to miserable hackwork 
for daily subsistence, and tempted to 
grow daily more commonplace, and plod 
more contentedly along the mill-horse 
round of existence. We would gladly 
welcome a deliverer, though we can see 
few signs of his appearance. Society 
grows more luxurious; and even our 
good qualities rather tend to increased 
energy in growing rich than to increased 
judgment in using wealth. 


From The Saturday Review. 
ITALY. 


Tue final vote on the Religious Corpo- 
rations Bill has been taken, and a major- 
ity of four to one has declared in favour 
of the measure. The resignation of the 
Ministry was not without its desired 
effect ; and when it was found that no 
other Ministry could carry a Bill, and 
that no other Lill than that of the Minis- 
try could be carried, the habitual shrewd- 
ness and moderation of the Italian Par- 





; : : 
liament easily induced it to bow to what;to Italy, the Head of the Church will 
was, to many of its members, an unwel- have at his disposal the not very consid- 
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come necessity. There have been strug- 
gles and hot speeches, and some divis- 
ions ; but, on the whole, the majority is 
probably satisfied with the measure, which 
is certainly not characterized by timidity 
or irresolution. It was decided by a nar- 
row majority not to insert a provision 
altogether banishing the Jesuits out of 
the country; and on one other point there 
was a serious contest, but a majority of 
twenty-one supported the Government in 
accepting a reasonable compromise. The 
Government had proposed to recognize 
the existence of the Generals of the mon- 
astic orders, and of the corporations be- 
longing to them; and this recognition 
was such as to insure their existence in 
perpetuity. These orders number fifty- 
two ; and as in the rest of Italy monastic 
orders have no recognized existence, it was 
constituting a very striking exception that 
in the capital fifty-two monastic orders 
should be recognized in perpetuity. Not 
only the Opposition, but even many sup- 
porters of the Cabinet, viewed with the 
utmost alarm and disapproval so extreme a 
concession to the pretensions of the Pa- 
pacy. The Bill and the Ministry were 
alike in jeopardy when Baron Ricasoli 
came to the rescue, and madea_ proposal 
which got the Government out of its diffi- 
culty. It must be confessed that the 
Ministry only retrieved its fortunes by 
deserting toa great extent the cause of 
those whom it had undertaken to befriend. 
The proposal was that the Generals 
should receive a pension of 16,000/.a 
year from the State, and that the present 
Generals should during their lifetime, if 
they remained so long in office, be al- 
lowed to occupy part of their present res- 
idences. The pension is to be handed 
over to the Holy See as an increase of 
the Pope’s endowment, and, until the 
Vatican will accept the grant, a special 
board is to be constituted to apply it to 
the purposes to which it is destined. It 
is evident that the orders get something 
by this arrangement, but what they get is 
very much less than what the Ministry 
propose to bestow on them. During the 
remainder of their lifetime the present 
Generals will have a home in such a por- 
tion of their residences as the State may 
be willing to relinquish to theiruse. But, 
as one after another of their heads expire 
the orders will cease to have a local cen- 
tre, and their Generals must sink into 
the position of hangers-on of the Papal 
household. If the Papacy is reconciled 
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erable sum of 16,000/. a year for the} founded. In all other Catholic countries 
maintenance of what has always been de-; where a contest is being waged between 
clared to be an indispensable part of the! the Church and the State there is a 
machinery of his government. Until this | strong clerical party in the bosom of a 
reconciliation is effected, this pittance’ hostile Legislature. But in Italy, which 
will be doled out to the orders at the dis-' is still undoubtedly Catholic in its reli- 
cretion of those whom they regard as! gious sentiments, which is attached to 
their enemies and oppressors. It is a/the Papacy by a thousand ties of intima- 
striking sign of the feelings and attitude: cy and tradition, and which would resent 
of the Italian Parliament towards the/it asa distinct national grievance if the 
Papacy that this arrangement has been| reigning Pope were not an Italian, there 
sanctioned by a small and reluctant ma-| is no clerical party at all which can make 
jority as a compromise almost too liberal its influence felt in the conduct of public 
in favour of bodies which ought properly | affairs. There must be some reason for 








to have nothing. 

It is not surprising that the Pope 
should have been thrown into unaccus- 
tomed agitation by the decision at which 
the Italian Parliament has arrived. He 
reasonably hoped for better things. For 
many months the Italian Government 
evidently showed that it was somewhat 
afraid of him. The inconveniences of an 
open and enduring quarrel with the Pa- 


|this, and the reason is probably to be 
' found in the long hostility of the Papacy 
| to the national aspirations of Italy. The 
| Papacy has been the cordial ally of Aus- 


; triaand the grudging servant of France, 
| but no living Italian can remember the 


| day when the Pope was not willing to use 


| the heel of the foreigner to trample on 
| the hopes of Italy. 
| where influential in proportion as it has 


The Papacy is every- 


pacy press upon those who are charged | allied itself with the nation in which it is 


with the difficult duty of administering | working. 
a the cause of the people and the 


Italian affairs, and it may be remarked 
that no one has been more forward in 
endeavouring to conciliate the Pope than 
Visconti Venosta, who has had greater 
opportunities than most Italians for con- 
sidering the bearings of the religious 


question on the relations of Italy with} 


Pope after Pope has been obliged by the 
|force of circumstances to eat the bitter 


foreign Powers. Until the decision was 
known the Pope was unusually mild, and 


affected to regard the leaders of Italian | 


policy as good sheep who would never 
wander more than a little way from the 
true fold. Now that the worst is known, 
his spiritual wrath has been aroused, and 


he has broken out into his ordinary luxu- | 
| age he would change his policy and alter 


riance of anathemas. He has devoted to 
the ruin they have invoked those who 
have once more dared to insult and rob 
him. But even in this dark hour of mis- 
fortune he has invented a theory which 
brings consolation to his 
afflicted mind. He has persuaded him- 
self that there are two Italies — the Italy 
of the faithful, the submissive, anc the 
devout, and the Italy of the headstrong, 
the violent, and the unbelieving; and 
that the former Italy is numerically far 
the larger of the two. The good are kept 
down by the bad, and are for the moment 
overpowered by them; but they are 
really the stronger party, and will soon 
show what their strength is, will prostrate 
themselves at the fect of their good Father, 
and will work confusion on his enemies. 
The strange thing is that this theory 
should be to all appearances entirely un- 





aged and| 


It is strongest in Ireland, 


Church is the same ; it is strong in France 
and Germany, where at least a numerous 


| minority sees in the history of the Papacy 


something that is bound up with what is 
dearest to it in the history of its own 
country; and it is weakest in Italy, where 


fruits of his temporal power, and to re- 
main an alien to the fondest wishes of 
his kinsmen and fellow-countrymen. 
Even if the Pope could see this, and 
could bring himself to acknowledge its 
truth, it is not to be supposed that at his 


the habits of a lifetime. But then the 
Pope may die, and his successor may see 
things in a different light, and it is there- 
fore of extreme importance to Italy who 
this successor is to be. Europe has late- 
ly rung with the hourly intelligence that 
Pius LX. was at the point of death, anda 
medical paper has published with revolt- 
ing accuracy a list of his diseases, which 
seem to the lay reader as if they must 
kill any one in the prime of life within 
twenty-four hours. Still the Pope lives 
on, and his protracted existence has ena- 
bled him to experience a pleasure which 
some old men would enjoy with the keen- 
est delight. Lord Brougham is said to 


have adopted the coarse expedient of in- 
venting a fatal carriage accident, in order 





that he might read his own obituary no- 
tices, and see what the world would say 








of so great a man when he was taken 
from it. The Pope has not been put to 
so much trouble. Impatient journalists, 
who took for granted that he must die, 
and had got ready their elaborate ac- 
counts of his life and policy, could not 
bear to see so much good matter wasted, 
and kindly allowed him to learn exactly 
what they thought of him, His fair be- 
ginning, his ignominious flight, his inor- 
dinate pretensions, his alternations of 
humility and anger were duly chronicled, 
and he could read what sort of a Pope 
current history would pronounce Pius IX. 
to have been. He has returned good for 
evil, and seems bent on living long 
enough to permit these effusions to be 
forgotten, and so to permit them to be re- 
produced without the necessity of change. 
But he is old and ill, and the end cannot 
probably be far off. The interest, there- 
fore, which is felt in the appointment of 
his successor is not relaxed, and those 
who have the charge of nominating a new 
Pope have all their plans arranged. It is 
said that, after full discussion, it has been 
determined to appoint none but an Ital- 
ian. The name even of his successor 
has been given, and it is rumoured that 
the Cardinal of Naples is the lucky man ; 
but nothing can be more uncertain than 
such speculations. The leading motive 
which has induced the electors to deter- 
mine on appointing an Italian is said to 
be that of appointing a Pope who might 
seem naturally fitted to wield the tempo- 
ral power when it is restored to him. 
The chief of the Roman States is not 
only the head of the Church, but an Ital- 
ian prince, and it would be dangerous to 
call on his Italian subjects to bear among 
their other burdens the yoke of a foreign- 
er. From this point of view an Italian is 
to be chosen because he will be best fit- 
ted to profit by the triumph of the Church 
when the destroyers of the temporal pow- 
er are conquered ; but then it is possible 
that this triumph may never be achieved, 
and stern necessity may teach the next 
Pope to postpone his dreams of being a 
King to a very distant future. In that 
case also it may be very useful that he 
should be an Italian, for he will then 
know the real feelings of his countrymen, 
and will comprehend the depth of the 
gulf which bitter memories have placed 
between them and the head of their 
Church. After the recent vote of its Par- 
liament, it is impossible that Italy should 
hope to be reconciled with Pius IX., but 
it may look forward to the time when it 
will be reconciled with his successor, if 
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he is a man capable of new thoughts and 
alive to Italian sympathies. 


From The Spectator. 
THE BISHOP OF ARGYLL AND THE ISLES. 


BisHop Ewinoa’s death, at an age when 
a much longer career might fairly have 
been hoped for him — he was only fifty- 
nine —deprives the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland of, we believe, her only Broad- 
Church Bishop, and the Anglican Com- 
munion in general of its most spiritual 
and benignant prelate. No one would 
have said of Bishop Ewing, as it has so 
often been said of some of the most lib- 
eral thinkers of the English Church, that 
he cared more for free thought than for 
the spirit of worship. His mind was open 
enough to all fair intellectual considera- 
tions. As the beautiful and thoughtful 
volumes of sermons which he lived to see 
through the press, but not to see in the 
hands of the public, shows, he had no 
cut-and-dried answer to the difficulties of 
thoughtful sceptics ; only they could not 
penetrate him, for he felt too profoundly 
the light and strength beneath them. He 
was a hearty disciple of the Christianity 
of the late Mr. Erskine, of Linlathen, who 
died only three years before him, and ia 
whose spiritual mind and life Dr. Ewing 
found just that link between Christ and 
the life of our own day which seems to be 
wanting to so many of us, —a link sup- 
plying the need of a practical modern in- 
terpreter of the mind of Christ, rather 
than any intellectual answer to intel- 
lectual difficulties. At the time of Mr. 
Erskine’s death, a powerful and thought- 
ful writer who knew him intimately spoke 
of him thus in these columns : — “ Eighty 
years had not naturalized him here, nor 
delivered him from the home-sickness 
with which he yearned after a fuller vision 
of things divine than that allotted, ex- 
cept in rare moments, to this stage of our 
being. One never could with him wholly 
escape the feeling that he belonged to a 
different spiritual climate. To some, 
perhaps, this aloofness from ordinary life 
was seen only in the result of intensify- 
ing a very peculiar individuality, and shel- 
tering it from all those influences which 
make men common-place. ..... This 
outward universe was to him no more 
than a parable of the true Cosmos ever 
before his eye, where all things, great 
and small, were held in their places by 
the spiritual gravitation of love, and he 
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was for ever struggling to utter his im- 
pressions of spiritual laws to him far 
more unquestionable than those by which 
the outward world is ordered.” Such was 
the Bishop of Argyll’s spiritual teacher, 
and Dr. Ewing’s whole mind and thought 
were devoted to the task of transmitting 
to the world, so far as it came under his 
influence, the chief ideas of his friend and 
master. He had not the rare spiritual 
originality of Mr. Erskine, —indeed, not 
one man in a century has, —but he was 
possessed wholly by the same spiritual 
ideas, — that Revelation is light and 
knowledge, that it carries with it its own 
authentication, that we are not to look 
outside the teaching for the proof of the 
teaching, but to find it in the teaching it- 
self, that it is a light which makes the 
stupendous system of nature not indeed 
transparent, but still full of meaning to 
us ; that it delivers us from the tempta- 
tion to ask too curiously “‘ Why were we 
made thus ?” and helps us to accept our 
lot as it is, in perfect conviction that it is 
a lot prescribed by love ; that Revelation 
enables us to suffer contentedly, if we 
must suffer, not because we like it, but 
because we recognize the love from 
which, though shrouded in mystery, the 
suffering comes. The Bishop of Argyll 
preached this perfect absolute self-suffi- 
ciency of the Gospel to reveal the un- 
known God, up to the point where faith 
is merged in knowledge. He was impa- 
tient even of such forms of prayer as the 
persistent cries for mercy in our liturgy. 
To harp so plaintively on the cry for 
mercy was, he thought, a distrust of God, 
a virtual denial of revelation, and showed 
a tendency to ignore the fact that God, so 
far from needing repeated and pertina- 
cious entreaty on our parts, was yearn- 
ing for our repentance and inspiring the 
very hope we were putting forth. There 
was a great childlikeness and simplicity 
about Dr. Ewing. He had gentleness 
and great sweetness, —no bishop of our 
time fuliilled the paternal idea of the 
bishop’s office as he did, — but he harped 
like a child on the main string of his de- 
vout and simple theology. He was like 
the Apostle John at the time when he was 
carried into the church only to say, 
“ Little children, love one another.” Not 
that Dr. Ewing’s modes of expression 
were wanting in variety, fancy, and illus- 
trative imagination, but that the burden 
of them was always the same. The 
gospel was an unveiling. It did not ex- 
plain the mysteries of life, nature, and 
history, but it revealed their divine pur- 
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poses so that we could wait in patience , 
for the explanation of those mysteries. 
He was almost zzto/erant of those forms: 
of Christianity which seemed to him to 
place new veils between Christ and man. 
The sacramental theory of the Roman 
Church was abhorrent to him. He was 
as wroth as it was in his nature to be 
against the notion that divine light could 
be secured by machinery of any sort, — 
that of a Council or otherwise. He had 
seen much of the interior of the Catholic 
Church in Sicily and Italy, and was con- 
vinced that the spread of infidelity in 
these countries was due to the external- 
ity of the Roman Catholic worship and 
the hard shell of its dogma. If ever he 
said a severe or a narrow thing, it was 
against the ritualists and sacerdotalists, 
but even then not against them, but 
against their ideas. He had indeed little 
sympathy with what seems to us a true 
belief, that divine help comes into the 
heart as much through unconscious as 
conscious channels. In symbols he 
could believe, because symbols are but 
the hieroglyphics of thought. In chan- 
nels of divine help that were something 
more than symbolic, that fed the spirit 
through the body, he could not believe, 
but spoke of any pleas offered for them 
as mere subtle apologies for magic and 
incantation. 

Dr. Ewing had real humour, the kind 
of humour which so often accompanies 
great simplicity and childlike, evangelic 
feeling, and he often showed it, not only 
in Convocation, but in his charges to his 
clergy. His attack, in 1869, on the then 
expected dogma of the infallibility of the 
Pope was a fair illustration of this hu- 
mour. The Bishops who met at Rome 
were the navigators, he said, of the bark 
that is called the Church. “The night 
is dark. There is no open vision. The 
track is unknown. The sailors meet and 
declare that the captain is infallible, 
and retire, it may be, if they please, to 
sleep. .... It is Saul seeking enchant- 
ments ; a meeting of wizards to create a 
brazen head like Bacon’s or a calculating 
head like Babbage’s. There is no differ- 
ence in principle between this and the 
methods of the Buddhists to discover 
truth; we read of an election of the Da- 
lai-Lama, the pontifical sovereign of Thi- 
bet, as follows. It is the result of the 
election of 1841, reported to the Empe- 
ror: —‘ Your servant, Meng-Pa, insert- 
ing his hand within the urn upon the al- 
tar, reverently proceeded to draw forth 
one of the slips. The inscription on the 

















SD all 





. slip was as follows: ‘The son of Tse- 


wang-teng-tche, Thibstan, present age 


‘four years.’ All the attendant Lamas ex- 


claimed unanimously, with unfeigned de- 
light, that the lot having now fallen upon 
this child, it is placed beyond a doubt 
that the genuine re-embodiment of the 
Dalai-Lamas has appeared in the world, 
and the Church has.a ruler for its govern- 
ment. The minds of the people are glad- 
dened and at rest.” Of course, the Ro- 
man Catholics will by no means accept 


that account of their doctrine of infalli- | 


bility. But no one can deny that it puts 
with great humour and force the objec- 
tion to all external guarantees for the ac- 


curacy of revelation. 


No man of really spiritual nature can 
be described, for the simple reason that 
the spiritual side of the mind, which is 
the hichest and most important side, 
shades away into the infinite, and all that 
is left within our grasp is a group of im- 
pressions which carry with them the ap- 
pearance of converging upon this life 
from an indefinitely wider region of the 
spiritual universe. There was something 
of evangelical simplicity about Dr. Ewing, 
both in the highest sense and, to a cer- 
tain extent, even in the technical sense 
in which the word “evangelical” is used, 
though he was a strong and enthusiastic 
opponent of all the narrow Calvinistic 
views. We indicated the source of this 
when we said that the Bishop chiefly 
thought of divine influence as limited to 
our cozscions life, and disliked, as a form 
of superstition, any belief‘which ascribed 
much value to channels of divine influ- 
ence outside the sphere of conscious ex- 
perience. One of the passages in the Bi- 
ble which evidently had the most tena- 
cious hold both on his heart and his im- 
agination, was the account of Jacob’s 
wrestling with the angel until he wrung 
from him a blessing. That story of a 
victory of conscious human need over the 
mysterious external agents of God’s Prov- 
idence, a victory won by perseverance and 
suffering, and resulting in a crisis so def- 
inite as to be marked even by a change 
of name from “Jacob” to “Israel,” had 
a special fascination of its own for Dr. 
Ewing, which appears not once, or twice, 
or thrice, but half a dozen times at least 
even in the thin volume of sermons which 
he has left behind him. We can hardly 
give a distincter conception of the high- 
est side of his mind than by extracting 
the conclusion of the first sermon on 
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'story of Jacob, to which we have re- 
ferred : — 


Nature as a whole is silent, dark, stupen- 
dous. It was the Spirit which fashioned it— 
Creator Spiritus. It is the Spirit which under- 
stands it. It is that which significth and giv- 
eth life; and so far as man understands, he has 
it—so far as he has it, he understands. So 
far as man understands, he has life, and is in 
intercourse and at one with the Spirit of the 
universe, at one with the Most Hizh, its and 
his Creator, and Sustainer, and Governor. 
Behold how great a matter a little spirit is. 
As man recognizes and comes to this, a great 
calm enters into him; he has not only looked 
upon God and lived, but he comes to live by 
looking. Jacob has become Israel; the Sun 
|has risen on Penicl; and if he halts upon his 
thigh, what is it when death has been swal- 
lowed up in victory, and the dark angel has 
become the angel of light —the light found to 
be the product of the darkness —and the hard 
ribs and skull of the destroyer are changed 
into the wings and blooming features of a 
| messenger from heaven, and the traveller un- 
, known into the one and eternal love and right- 
| Cousness ? Amen. 


| And the Bishop himself, though he was 
'so childlike, playful, and spiritual, was 
jnot without the masculine streneth which 
|Strives with the dark forms of earthly 
{trial until it compels from them a bless- 
ling. He fought boldly and with great 
| tenacity in the Pan-Anglican Synod fora 
|broader view of Christianity than that 
| very timid Assembly was at all inclined 
to admit. He was a bold and keen oppo- 
nent of the Athanasian Creed and the 
| doctrine of everlasting punishment as at- 
taching to heterodox doctrine, which that 
creed conveys in so startling a form. It 
was not against sacredotalism only that 
he contended. It was against everything 
that he thought a gospel not of light and 
love, but of darkness and fear. His was 
| not a massive, but it was by no means a 
pliant mind. His faith threw off from it 
fall that was inconsistent with it with a 
|completeness and certainty of which few 
‘minds could boast. Evangelic, eager, 
gentle, childlike, sweet, thoroughly per- 
isonal in his religious devotion, keen in 
repelling what he thought falsehood, he 
was a bishop of the Johannine type, if 
| there were one on earth, but to these 
qualities he added others which it is not 
| easy to ascribe to any Hebrew, and least 
of all to St. John, — especially a playful- 
|ness and humour which helped him to 
understand the world, and helped the 
world to understand him. 





“the Unknown God,” suggested by the! 
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ae From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE DUTCH COLONIAL SYSTEM. 


Nor a little irritation appears to have 
been excited in Holland by the comments 
on the Dutch colonial system in’ which 
some of our Contemporaries indulged on 
the @ccasion cf the recent Dutch defeat 
before Atchin. And it must be admitted 
that a little hesitation before passing a 
sweeping condemnation on the policy 
pursued by Holland in the East: would 

e not unbecoming in writers who have 
to rely on second-hand information. Cer- 
tain it is, at any rate, that; Mr. Wallace, 
who spent eight years in the Indo-Malay 
archipelavo, speaks of it in very different 
terms. Describing his visit to Java, Mr. 
Wallace says, “I believe that the Dutch 
system is the very best that can be 
adopted when a European nation con- 
quers or otherwise acquires possession 
of a country inhabited by an industrious 
but semi-barbarous people.” And again, 
having explained what the system is, he 
sums up:— ‘On the whole the people 
are well fed and decently clothed, and 
have acquired habits of steady industry 
and the art of scientific cultivation, which 
must be of service to them in the future.” 
To judge the matter fairly, however, it 
must not be forgotten that long before 
Holland became a nation, Java was the 
seat of a very respectable civilization, 
which has Icft magnificent ruins which to 
this day excite the admiration of the Eu- 
ropean traveller. It is quite possible, 
therefore, that the “steady industry ” at 
least is an inheritance from the past, not 
a habit learned from the Dutch. And 
the possibility of this becomes a proba- 
bility of a very high degree when we 
learn that the neighbouring islands of 
Bali and Lombock are equally carefully 
cultivated. The Baleese are independ- 
ent, and are Hindoos in religion, and 
Lombock was conquered by them a gen- 
eration azo. Of Buili Mr. Wallace writes, 
“JT was both astonished and delighted, 
for as my visit to Java was some years 
later, I had never beheld so beautiful and 
well-cultivated a district cut of Europe. 
. . - Houses and villages, marked out 
by dense clumps of cocoanut palms, 
tamarind, and other fruit-trees, are dot- 
ted about in every direction, while be- 
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tween them extend luxuriant rice-grounds 
watered by an elaborate system of irriga- 
tion that would be the pride of the best 
cultivated parts of Europe.” -And his re- 
marks on Lombock are in the same strain : 
“It was now that I first obtained an ade- 
quate idea of.one of the most wonderful 
systems of cultivation in the world, equal- 
ling all that is related of Chinese industry, 
and, as far as I know, surpassing in the 
labour that has been bestowed upon it any 
tract of equal extent in the most civilized 
countries of Europe.” And from this 
island it must be understood that “all 
Europeans, except a few traders at the 
port, are jealously excluded.” Mr. Wal- 
lace, however, relies less on the high 
state of cultivation of Java to prove the 
beneficence of Dutch rule than on the 
extraordinary increase which has taken 
place in the population during the pres- 
ent century. It appears that between 
1826 and 1865, a period of no more than 
thirty-nine years, the increase has been 
from 5,500,000 to 14,168,416. But when 
we call to mind the rapid increase of the 
Irish population between 1801 and 1845, 
and the result to which it led, we may 
well doubt whether such growth is alto- 
gether a healthy sign. Still, making all 
allowance which may be thought neces- 
sary for over-favourable judgment, Mr. 
Wallace’s testimony seems to dispose of 
much of the current criticism of the 
Dutch colonial system. When the pop- 
ulation is really barbarous, at any rate, 
there seems no room at all to doubt that 
the system works admirably. Thus in 
the north of Celebes Mr. Wallace tells 
us that within the memory of persons 
still living the inhabitants of the several 
villages formed distinct tribes constantly 
at war with one another. To protect 
themselves from attack they built their 
houses on long poles. They were head- 
hunters, and, it is said, sometimes canni- 
bals. Now feuds are at an end, life and 
property are protected, and the people 
have been taught, to cultivate coffee plan- 
tations with the greatest success, the 
country has been opened up by roads, 
the old houses have been pulled down, 
and in their place have been built neat, 
comfortable, and well-kept villages. 





